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AUTUMN SONG. 


BY M. E. C. 
Blue skies, cool skies, 
Tell us summer days are done : 
Gay leaves, sad leaves, 
Swirl in wild, October fun. 


Blue eyes, brown eyes, 

Spy every op’ning burr ; 
Wee ones, great ones, 

All gather without demur. 


Dall days, drear days, 

Shadow Winter’s coming blast ; 
Young hearts, old hearts, 

Sing while jolly nuttings last. 


IS IT ANOTHER VANDERPOOLE? 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M.D. 


In the September number of The Writer, Dr. F. C. 
Valentine contributes an article entitled “ Literary Expe- 
riences of a Doctor,” which is not only highly entertain- 
ing, but decidedly instructive to all aspirants for literary 
honors. After giving several minor experiences, he states 
the main case thus : 

**T once wrote a little tale in half an hour, and would then have 
been glad to sell it for five dollars. I peddled it to nearly every 
paper in the United States and Canada without avail. When 
about to cremate the story, a new paper appeared. I offered the 
sketch, and had the pleasure of correcting the proof two days later, 
conscious that the following week would bring me $36, the plates, 
and the copyright of my sketch. As long as the paper existed I 
was one of its most favored contributors. And now an odd matter 
in connection with that sketch, The editor thought it worth cover- 
ing by special copyright. Two hundred and thirty papers consid- 
ered the sketch good enough to risk violating the copyright, and 
among the two hundred and thirty, one hundred and eighty-six had 
declined the story in the two preceding years.’’ 

This experience contains lessons of value to every literary 
amateur. We have here evidence of positive genius. No 
one but a genius could have written even a five dollar 
story in half an hour. Most people cannot copy more 
than eight hundred or one thousand words in that time. 
Only the most ready of thinkers and rapid of writers could 
compose and copy a story in thirty minutes. “Notice, also, 
his praiseworthy persistency in marketing his goods. He 
peddled his manuscript to nearly every paper iu the United 
States and Canada. Think of the amount he must have 
spent for postage stamps, and that when postage was three 
cents for every half ounce! Perseverance like this cer- 
tainly deserves, as in this case it finally won, success. 
The new paper, too, must have been a model of its kind, 
and of a model kind. Note its punctuality. Two days 
from the time the manuscript was offered the proof was 
in the author’s hands for correction. And the liberal 
terms,— $36, the plates, and a copyright! Truly that 
was a paper which authors, at least, would not willingly 
let die. And yet it is no more. We can hardly refrain 
from tears at its early death, which is implied in the sug- 
gestive addendum, “ As long as that paper existed I was 
one of its most favored contributors.” What could have 
been the cause of its ceasing to exist ? 

The story must have been an intensely thrilling one, 
for two hundred and thirty papers thought it worth print- 
ing in violation of the copyright. That story must have 


come to be a veritable “ chestnut ” throughout the United 
States and Canada, so extensively was it copied. 

But the climax is reached when we read that, “ out of 
the two hundred and thirty, one hundred and eighty-six 
had declined the story in the two preceding years.” Alas ! 
that any paper should be so mercenary and so unprinci- 
pled as to violate the laws of the land for a paltry five 
dollar bill, for which sum, the author tells us, he would 
willingly have sold the sketch. And one hundred and 
eighty-six of these small-souled papers had declined it 
within two years! Probably he had peddled the story to 
at least as many more. Dr. Valentine must have been a 
very busy man during those two years. 

The papers, too, were wonderfully prompt. 
is an ordinary average of the time required to get an ar- 
ticle back from an editor to whom it has been sent for 
examination. But here, even if these one hundred and 
eighty-six were the only ones to whom the story was sent, 
the average time must have been less than four days ! 

We commend Dr. Valentine's “ Experiences” to all 
doctors and other people who are in search of literary ex- 
perience. We would gladly, also, commend to them the 
story which has so remarkable a history, but, unfortu- 
nately, we do not know its title. Probably we never read it. 


Two weeks 


ESSAY-WRITING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE, 
Detroit School of Journalism. 


If the statement I am about to make places me in the 
light of one who is intellectually dishonest, I beg the 
reader to follow out my deductiong before deciding abso- 
lutely against me. It has happened that I have been 
called upon many times in my life to write the graduating 
essay of college girls and boys and high school pupils, and 
in nearly every case, after examining into the matter, I 
have acquiesced, and either furnished a skeleton for the 
pupil to fill in, or given the essay—subject and composition 
entire. And I never heard that the genuineness or orig- 
inality of the document was ever questioned, by either 
teachers or audience, or that the quality of the work was 
considered beyond the average intelligence of the boy or 
girl of eighteen. I also believe that any qualms of con- 
science which the pupil may have had were counteracted 
by an overwhelming sense of relief that the terrifying 
ordeal of writing the much-dreaded graduating essay was 
over forever. For myself, I simply felt that I was justi- 
fied, since I had observed and reasoned upon certain in- 
disputable facts as follows : 

The pupil who is about to graduate is already bearing 
an accumulation of burdens, in the review of old studies, 
the constant mental strain, the overtaxing of all the intel- 
lectual faculties, and the severe physical drain which 
attends the closing of a long, hard season of educational 
labor. Tothese a new feature is added, which demands 
more ability, thought, originality, and mental effort than a 
difficult translation from a classic language or a severe ex- 
ercise in mathematical science. The over-worked and per- 
plexed teacher has neither the time or strength to assist. 
It is considered sufficient to have contributed a subject, 
and from that moment the friends of the graduate-elect 
are besieged with imploring requests to help write that 
essay. 

The pupil begins with the mother, but mothers are too 
busy. The father is seldom appealed to, because that 
stern parent is very apt to respond with a curt, “ Write it 
yourself; you are not to be helped.” The aunts and 
uncles are not more able than the young pupil, who ig at 
last referred to Irving and Macaulay for style and expres- 
sion. With the masterpieces of English literature before 
him, the pupil at last produces a mosaic of thoughts and 
sentiments, in which there is neither individuality, obser- 
vation, originality, or anything but penmanship and adapt- 
ation. This is the average essay of the public school 
graduate. That there are brilliant exceptions I do not 


= 


doubt, but I should in all cases compare the work with 


the mental abilities of the pupil, and decide for myself if 
it was the result of natural talent or the severe discipline 
of intellectual training. 

“Can you write an essay for my niece to read when she 
graduates ?”” wrote a man, who stands high in national 
polities, to the writer of this paper. “She is in very del- 
ieate health, and I am satisfied she will have a run of 
nervous fever if she is obliged to write this essay in addi- 
tion to her other studies. She is a bright girl, and a stu 
dent, but she cannot compose, and I wish to relieve her 
mind of this strain upon it. Choose a subject, and make 
the style suitable to her age.” 

I wrote the essay, and it was not remarked upon in any 
way; but it was impossible for the girl’s teacher not to be a 
party to the deception, if such it was. But how can bricks 
be made without straw? As well require a pupil who has 
not had special training to paint a picture without knowing 
either drawing or perspective. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.—(1.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE TEACHER. 


Let us first take a comprehensive view of the school 
and the teacher’s work, as a whole, that we may see the 
relations of the art of teaching. 

Upon a graded knoll between two streets in the central 
part of the village stands an attractive two-story building 
inclosing four large rooms, with adjoining ante-rooms and 
smaller rooms for keeping the appliances for work. In 
each of the large rooms blackboards skirt the four walls 
between the doors and windows, and fifty polished desks 
with chairs are arranged in rectangular form in front of 
a platform. This building is the village schoolhouse. 

There comes to the desks in each of these rooms, five 
days in the week, for nine months of the year, from the 
sixth to the sixteenth year of their lives, a company of 
children gathered from many families and representing 
every variety of disposition and circumstance, having 
much in common, but each with his peculiarities different 
from every other. 

There stands upon the platform a young man or a 
young woman to whom the eyes of all these children 
turn, upon whom their thoughts center every hour in every 
day of all these years spent in the schoolroom, as their 
teacher. 

The school introduces the child to a new life, he is in the 
formative period of his own life, is highly susceptible, and 
powerfully affected on every side by contact and competition 
with his fellows. It requires great wisdom, prudence, and 
skill in the teacher to guard and guide each child in the 
right way, to train him to proper self control, to lead him 
to seek his own good with a due regard to the rights and 
feelings of others. The teacher must be able to read his 
pupils and must have power to mold the public sentiment 
of the school. 

The school must be organized by placing together in a 
class those children whose abilities and attainments enable 
them to take the same studies. Each child stands and 
must do his work as an individual, in a class, which is a 
part of the school. The work of the school must be so 
arranged, assigned, and prosecuted, that each child shall 
have constant and full employment calling for his best ef- 
forts, and that all shall work in harmony. 

Here, again, the wisdom and skill of the teacher is se- 
verely taxed. This work requires that he should know 
human nature in general, the individual human nature of 
each child, the objects and subjects of study in their rela- 
tions to one another and to the natural development of 
the mental powers, that he should know the principles of 
government and be able to apply them so as to maintain 
the rights and enforce the performance of the duties of 
each member of the school. 


Copyright, 1887. 
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The children come to the school to be taught in the 


different branches of knowledge. : 
taught,—the object or subject upon which he is working 
is only the means to exciting right activity and knowl- 
edge in his mind. He is to be led through the course of 
studies as a means to right mental training. 
trained to the full command of himself, to the right exer- 
tion of all his powers, to see distinctly, to use his hands 
intelligently, to hear accurately, to remember easily, to}] 
imagine vividly, to think logically, to speak correctly, to}] 
read and know the author, to write perspicuously, to hab-|i 
its of obedience, industry, order, punctuality, neatness, |] 


structure in all its magnificent proportions. 


The child is to be|and its grandeur depend upon every part o 


Its symmetry 
f its foundation. 


The mental quarry is not unlike the granite. In all its 


recesses, scattered here and there, are bits and ends of 
thought that do not appear in the superstructure—speech. 
He is to be| Every one of these mental chips may be a perfect thought, 
as the quarry’s cobble may be a perfect piece of granite, 
but the thought, like the granite, is inferior, and alone has 


ittle, if any, value. Combined with others, however, it 
vecomes a part of the larger thought, that finds expression 
n speech. These lesser thoughts are to speech what the 
oose cobbles are to the building,—they constitute its foun- 


cleanliness, to good behavior at all times, to feel, to/dation. 


choose and act for the highest and whole good of his 
nature. 

It will be seen that the school is an organization for 
training children in society, that the education of the}s 
child is the end to be sought in all its work, that educa- 


tion means training for life. 


quarry. 
into each of which, and through all of which, the active 


If the mind be a spring, if it be a mine, it is also a 
Is it not more? Is it not a quarry of quarries, 


ervant of our being, that quarryman called Thought, 


gropes and explores continually at our bidding, discarding 
Lives are to be dealt with, | this, accepting that, in search of building material,—its own 


the lessons of the school are of value only as they minis-|foundation and superstructure. 


ter to life. 


If the mind require historic data, they are not looked 


The teacher is the constitutional head of this organi-|for nor found in the quarry from which come facts of the 


zation and must be able to organize and control his school | laws of trade. 
He is the guide, guardian, ex-|the quarry set apart for logarithms. 


and to educate his pupils. 


If dogma need support, it is not found in 
Every department of 


emplar, ruler, friend, the educator of the children. The|knowledge of which each individual mind is cognizant 
school is the ally of the family, the church, society, and|has its mental quarry, and the quarryman, when demand 


the state. 


the true teacher is an artist. it. 
or with the greater activity of the agent Thought. The 


quarryman is ever exploring new fields, stalking hither 
and thither with the magic wand, ready and eager to dig 
as soon as it points out the ground. 


A QUARRY OF THE MIND. 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL, A. M., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


To be able to teach to this end is an art, and|be made upon any one, brings forth whatever there be in 


The quarries’ increase with the growth of the mind, 


Old quarries are enlarged with the advance of knowl- 


The similitudes employed to define or to describe mind|edge ; new leads and fissures are fallowed up, and the 
and its attributes are as varied as the minds to which the}]product of the quarry is increased. Others disappear— 


problem of the mind has been presented. t 


hey are exhausted,—and others produce nothing because 


The mind is a perennial spring, the flow of which is}labor in them is suspended. For example: The Greek 
clearer and stronger the more it is drawn upon ; it is a]quarry, in the minds of the greater number of students, 
mine, from which precious metals, not without dross, come| grows less and less as time passes after graduation. It is 
forth to be purified in the crucible; it is the jewel and| undermined, encroached upon by the ramifications of other 
art chamber in an Aladdin palace, studded with clustering] quarries, and finally Ras no separate existence. The 


gems, intercepting and throwing aslant the seven color}1 
rays of heaven, and embellished with the fairest pictures 
the mental or visual. eye ever looked upon. The mind’s|i 


nemory of it lingers, but there is nothing to draw from. 
The object of this paper is to show the result of an 
nner search, an exploration of a single quarry of the 


depth and breadth lie not between the east and the west,/mind; namely, the quarry from which come numbers, the 


nor within the zenith and nadir limits,—they are infinite,}nine digits and their multiples. 


The small thoughts of 


and infinity is beyond the mind’s comprehension. We]the mind have been referred to as forming the basis 
perceive and conceive, but of that unknown quantity, in-]on which expressed thought is built. With respect to 
finity, or the infinitude of the mind, we have neither per-| numbers, may it not be said that they constitute the foun- 
ception nor conception. There is a limit, beyond which] dation of all knowledge? It is not possible to conceive of 
there is no light. Of external aids and implements of life] matter in any form independent of numerical or quantita- 
and thought there is full knowledge, but of the greatest] tive representation. Hence the implanted idea of num- 
factor,—the unseen agent,—of all that concerns man, only|bers is more clearly defined, the numbers themselves are 


thoughts and thoughts of thoughts come to the under-|e 


stablished, set in the mind, as no other acquired knowl- 


standing. edge is. 


But we may penetrate to the recesses,—even the inner 


The alphabet, even, has not in the mind a place so de- 


recesses of the mind ; we may stand within ourselves and|termined, so unchangeable, as that of number. The 
examine at leisure what is there set up to view,—what is|alphabet was a ladder, by which the mind ascended to the 


open to inner sightin the quarry of the mind. 
Is it not a quarry ? 


is found; there is nothing ready-hewn to the builder's] return to it. 


next stage of learning. The ladder remains, far back, far 
In the quarry only rough material | below the first scaffold of mental building. There is no 


After letters were combined in words, the 


needs. The block of granite must be chiseled, and, pos-|alphabet, in one sense, was abandoned. There was no use 


sibly, polished before it be fit to be the corner-stone, or to|for it ; it was not forgotten, but laid aside. 


Some minds 


take any place in the superstructure of which it is to be alrecall the alphabet as its members were arranged in the 
part. Is not the unhewn granite similar to every thought primer, but the arrangement has never been transferred to 
that springs in the mind? Did man ever express thought|the mind ; that is to say, so implanted as to be a part, or 


as it came to him? Does he not in ordinary mood weigh|s 
the words ? 
inally presented. 


The writer never expresses thought as orig-| of looking outside for it. 


o thoroughly worked into the mind that there is no need 
They see the alphabet, but they 


The speaker, even the extemporaneous|see it in the order given on the leaf of the primer. They 


speaker, holds the thought in abeyance till properly|do not see it in the mind: that is to say, not as they see 
clothed. There is an interval, always, between the up-|numbers. A reader may exclaim, “I see nothing of this ; 


rising of the thought and its going forth, as there is be-|there is no proof of it in my mind.” True. 


But the ar- 


tween the dislodgment of the block of granite and its use ;]rangement of material in any mind not only varies from 
and in this interval the thought, like the granite, is made]that in any other, but also is absolutely different in every 


ready. 


feature and detail. The expression “some minds,” used 


In every quarry there are many loose boulders and cob-|in this paper, means some of the minds interviewed with 
bles unfit to take any place in any superstructure. They |respét to the theories and facts given. Doubtless every 
are crude chips, irregular in form, and without beauty ;}mind, if its quarries could be opened to view, would prove 
but the builder has need of them, and rejects none. The|to be a curiosity. : ‘ 


edifice designed must have foundation. It must rest upon 


In “some minds” there is an unvarying arrangement 


something as secure as the granite bed itself; and a granite|of numbers. Every number from 1 to 100 has its place 
bed is prepared for it from material found in the quarry’s}is found there always, and changes its relative pestiiels 


shattered cleavage. The apparently insignificant rubble 
becomes the foundation. Unseen it sustains the super- 


never. The numbers “stand out,” and are as clear and 


the street are to the visual eye. It is not necessary to 
consider whether this be mind or some attribute of the 
mind. Sufficient is it to say that when the mind looks 
within it sees numbers as plainly and clearly as it sees, or 
thinks of, some familiar external object at a distance in- 
visible to the visual eye. 

(Continued next week.) 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Official receptions have been few this season. Since Queen Kap- 
iolani’s visit there seem to have been no distinguished people to 
honor our city and be honored by it. It is now announced that a 
delegation of the British House of Commons, about to visit this 
country to present to the President and Congress of the United 
States a memorial in favor of the conclusion of a treaty, which will 
stipulate that differences arising between America and England 
which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency shall be referred 
to arbitration, signed by 200 members of the House of Commons, 
will be the guests of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and will be officially 
received by the city government of New York, and will be invited 
to Boston, probably as guests of the city. Lord Herschell and Sir 
Lyon Playfair are members of the delegation. Mr. R. B. Howard, 
of the American Peace Society, will represent New England in at- 
tention upon these delegates while in America. 
* 

Mr. Charles H. Ames, of the Prang Educational Company, a 
man of rare social and literary gifts, well known in educational cir- 
cles East and West, was married on Sept. 21, to.Miss Henrietta 
Burton Hunt, of Lake View, Il. 

Miss Estelle Minerva Hatch, of the editorial staff of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION and the Boston G/obe, was married on Satur- 
day, to Mr. Samuel Merrill, of the Boston Globe. Miss Hatch was 
a teacher in Hyde Park, and graduated from the profession into 
journalism, where she bas madea brilliant record. It is understood 
that she will not retire from literary work. There are few women 
in journalism of equal talent along so many lines. A host of friends 
congratulate Mr. Merrill, who deserves this good fortune. 

* * 

The aristocratic good sense of Brookline is without a parallel, 
so far as our acquaintance goes, in that all its schools, even the 
primaries, have one session, closing at half-past one o'clock. 

* 


The elocutionary and musical schools, varied and enthusiastic, 
have all opened for another season. It must be difficult for a nov- 
ice to decide between the rival claims of the schools, of music or 


elocution, but it seems perfectly clear that the enthusiasm developed 
by the advertising of these various interests leads to a much greater 


devotion to the subjects. : 


Miss Minnie C. Clark, of the Somerville High School, has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the Kansas City High School, at a salary 
of $1,350. Miss Clarkis not only an efficient teacher, but has essay 
and journalistic ability which has given her wide acquaintance 
and influence. 

* * * 

The school-book publishing interests are unusually active, the 
sales generally being beyond allexpectations. There is sharp spar- 
ring in some cases, but the best of feeling prevails among publishers 
and agents; the hardest work being done in all directions, the vol- 
ume ot business increasing by the creation of a demand for more 
and better books rather than by attacks upon each other. 

* 


The English political movement of Boston is unprecedented. 
Robert Nourse, in his famous lecture on ‘‘ John and Jonathan,”’ 
has been in the habit of referring with pride to the hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen in America who have never been in pol- 
ities as Englishmen, claiming that the Irish, Germans, Swedes, 
Bohemians, Poles, and other European peoples adopted into Amer- 
ican life, had been elements in political life, but Eoglishmen never. 
But now we see the English people Americanized, Americanizing 
their politics, and it looks as though an Englishman out of politics 
was to be the curiosity. Although the movement originally started 
with a purpose, it will have comparatively little practical signifi- 
cance, every man having had his preference before he accepted the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Mr. H. L. Morse, principal of the Luther V. Bell School, of 
Somerville, has secured, through the generous gifts of the citizens, 
an elegant portrait, in artistic frame, of Dr. Luther V. Bell, for 
whom the school was named. Dr. Bell died in the army twenty- 
five years ago. He was one of the most distinguished citizens in 
the history of the city, having attained eminence as a medical ex- 
pert, as an efficient legislator, as the candidate of his party for 
governor and for Congress, having been active in the convention 
which nominated General Scott. His literary work has, perhaps, 
never been equalled by any citizen of Somerville. His army record 
as division surgeon, under General Hooker, was equal to any mil- 
itary distinction that came to any of the soldiers of that city. But, 
while high honors were shown him at the time of his death, his 
name would have no permanent place in the activities of the city 
but for the fact that the largest school bears his name. His ser- 
vices on the school board, his devotion to the interests of teachers 
and pupils, his initiatory educational work have not only led to the 
naming of this school for him, but a quarter of a century after 
his death his name awakens more educational zeal in the city than 
would that of any living local educator. Every such honor shown 
one for his distinction as an educator does much to ennoble the 
profession. 

* 

The arrangements are perfected for the evening high schools 
of another season. As an institution the evening schools are a suc- 
cess, notably the Evening High School. The problem presented by 
aspiring young people deprived of school privileges by age, econ- 
omy, or other circumstances, is being grappled with by leaders of 
educational thought in Boston. It is one of the questions before 
ture and the various city committees. Hon. E. C. Car- 


perfect to the mental sight as the letters in the sign across 


the 1 
rigan has championed the evening high school interests, local and 
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state, and was for several years principal of the Evening High School. 
The principals of the various schools for the present year are as 
follows: Evening High School, Isaac F. Paul; Anderson Street 
School, John R. Morse; Bigelow School, George Oak; Comins 
School, Augustine L. Rafter; Dearborn School, Wm. H. Brown ; 
Eliot School, Harvey L. Boutwell; Franklin School, William H. 
Martin; Lincoln School, Alonzo G. Ham; Lyman School, Henry 
B. Hall; Quincey School, Seth P. Smith; Sherwin School, Moses 
Berger; Warren School, George G. Pratt; Warrenton Street 
School, Eben R. Butler; Wells School, Charles E. Hussey. 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


IN MEMORY OF “H. H.” 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. Helen Hunt Jackson, known to the world as “ H. H.,”’— 
author, poet, traveler, and reformer, —was born in Amherst, Mass., 
Oct. 18, 1831. She was a danghter of Nathan W. Fiske, profes- 
sor of Languages and Philosophy in Amherst College. She was a 
fearless, active child, full of romance and daring, and she lived in 
the cultured town of Amherst until she was twelve years old. 
Then both parents died, and she was sent to the home-school of 
the author, John L. C. Abbott, in New York. She remained there 
some years, spending a year or two, also, in the home of Dr. Ray 
Palmer, the preacher-poet. 

2. About the year 1852 she was married to Major E. B. Hunt, 
an engineer of high rank, and already of some repute as a scientist. 
They spent much time at Newport and West Point, and “life 
seemed full of pleasures.’’? But in 1863 her husband was killed by 
the explosion of a submarine gun which he had invented, and with 
which he was experimenting. Less than two years afterward her 
ouly child, a beautiful boy, was also taken from her. 

3. For some months she was inconsolable in her grief and deso- 
lation. She secluded herself in her own room, refusing to see even 
her dear friends, and it was feared that she would die of sorrow. 
But ere long she had conquered, if not her grief, herself, and 
came forth, serene, and not uncheerful, to take up life’s work again. 
By-and-by she wrote a sonnet, which has since become well known. 
Its burden was the lesson grief had taught her, and its spirit that 
of resignation and trust. ‘This was her first poem, and it was im- 
mediately printed and widely copied. 

4, Letters came to her thanking her for the comfort her poem 
had carried to those unknown to her, and it was this which moved 
her to more hopeful and earnest work. ‘‘If she could do some 
good in the world, she could live and be strong.”’ 

5. She was thirty-four when she began to write, yet none the less 
was she resolved to master the art of authorship, and she left noth- 
ing untried that could assist in perfecting her power of expression. 
She exacted from herself the best work she deemed it possible for 
her to produce. She corrected, revised, and pruned her composi- 
tions with unsparing hand. She gave much time to the study of 
the best authors, taking them as models on which to construct a 
faultless style for herself, spending hours at a time in studying the 
construction of the sentences of an author who seemed to her in- 
comparable in the expression of his thought. The Independent said 
after her death, ‘‘She was a careful, painstaking writer. Her 
manuscript was erased and interlined above that of almost any one 
we have ever known. She did not trust to her inspiration, but 
much more to the work of the file.’’ 

6. Her first prose article appeared in The Independent in 1866 ; 
it was a description of a walk up Mt. Washington from the Glenn 
House. She wrote soon a series of letters from California, and 
afterward spent a year abroad. She wrote fora long time under 
the initials ‘‘ H. H.”’ 

7. She seemed to desire to veil her own personality as much as 
possible, and some things that have been attributed to her she hardly 
owned at all. Her writings were widely circulated, read, and loved, 
while bearing only the signature, ‘‘H. H.’’ The initials are iden- 
tified with much of her best work, and ‘‘ H. H.’’ was the friend of 
thousands who never knew her face. In later years she wrote, how- 
ever, more frequently under her full name. 

8. In 1870, after her return from Europe, she published a vol- 
ume of poems, which had a circle of interested readers, Em- 
erson called her the foremost of living woman poets, adding that 
the woman might well be omitted. One of her earliest and most 
beautiful poems is ‘“‘Spinning.’’ It has been called ‘‘ the world’s 
favorite,’’ and it is reprinted again and again. 


9. Recitation.—‘‘ Spinning.”’ 


Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
1 know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways. 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said: ‘‘ Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.”’ 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall, but dare not try to find 

A safer place, for I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race 
My threads wil] have; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust has sprang 
From one short wo 
Said over me when I was young,— 
So young, I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow, and sealed me His, though blind. 
But whether this be seal or sign,— 
Within, without, 
It matters not. The bond divine 
I never doubt. 
I know He set me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait His will, 


Bat listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
‘Thou poor, blind spinner, work is done,’’ 

10. In 1876 she was married to Mr. William Jackson, a broker 
of Colorado, and from that time her home was in that state. It 
was a beautiful home at Colorado Springs, expressive of her own 
individuality, and bearing witness of her tastes and convictions. 
Says one: ‘‘ Her home was an ideal one . full of books 
and magazines, of dainty rugs and dainty china gathered from 
many countries, and richly colored Colorado flowers.’’ She wrote 
once, ‘‘ All June days are decoration days in Colorado Springs, but 
it is the sacred joy of life that we decorate.’ 


11. Her love of nature was great and gonstant. In one of her 
sonnets she speaks of ‘‘ the wild, windsown seeds’’ of the ‘‘ sweet 
grass ’’ in “‘ last year'stangles,”’ and of the “‘ tiny, busy creatures ”’ 
creeping back and forth. It is said ‘‘ Mrs. Jackson loved flowers 
almost as though they were children.’’ 

12. Recitation. —H. H.'s sonnet,‘' October.”’ 

2ending above the spicy woods which blaze, 
Arch skies so blue they flash, and hold the sun 
Immeasurably far; the waters run 

Too slow, so freighted are the riverways 

With gold of elm and birches from the maze 
Of forests. Chestnuts, clicking one by one, 
Escape from satin burrs; her fringes done, 
The gentian spreads them out in sunny days, 
And hike late revelers at dawn, the chance 

Of one sweet, mad, last hour, all things assail, 
And conquering, flush and spin; while to enhance 
The spell, by sunset door, wrapped in a veil 
Of red and purple mists, the summer, pale, 
Steals back alone for one more song and dance. 

13. After her volume of verses, Mrs. Jackson wrote and pub- 
lished two books of travel,— Bits of Travel, at home and abroad,— 
three books for young people, a volume of essays called Bits of 
Talk about Home Matters, and several works of fiction. In all,— 
some of them having appeared since her death,—she is the author 
of two volumes of poetry, three of travel, seven of fiction, and three 
of other prose. 

14. But ‘‘ H. H.’s”’ greatest work was in behalf of the Indians, 
She believed them to have been cruelly oppressed and down-trodden. 
She knew that the United States Government had broken faith with 
them and persecuted them again and again. She was persuaded 
that the Indian race within our borders should be protected, edu- 
cated, civilized, made Christian, rather than suffer extermination. 
Her heart was heavy with the wrongs done to the Indians. They 
were as a burden upon her, and she could not rest till she had 
attempted something toward bringing them relief. 

15. Impelled by this impulse, which became, and continued to 
be, the dominant purpose of her life, she left her beautiful Colorado 
home and spent some time in the Astor Library of New York, 
writing the book, A Century of Dishonor, which is a sketch of the 
United States Government’s dealings with some of the Indian tribes. 


traveled among them, seeing with her own eyes their condition, 
and going into their poor homes as their friend and helper, The 
report of this journey has been incorporated into the appendix of 
her Century of Dishonor. 

17. From this journey also she gathered the material for an 
Indian story,— Ramona,—which is called ‘‘ her last and greatest 
work,’’ It is an exquisite story, of thrilling and pathetic interest, 
of wonderfal ease and grace of movement, and depicting vividly the 
sorrowful conditions of the Indians. It was published first as a 
serial, and appeared as a volume in 1884, 

18. In the same year she met with a painful accident, from the 
effects of which she never fully recovered. She was taken to Los 
Angeles, in California, and thence, after a few months, to San 
Francisco. In the latter city she died, August 8, 1885. 

19. To the last her heart was with ‘‘ her Indians.’’ She believed 
that Ramona and A Century of Dishonor had accomplished much, 
and would do still more for them. Four days before she died she 
wrote this letter to the President : 

‘To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

“* Dear Sir:—From my death bed I send you a message of heart- 
felt thanks for what you have already done for the Indians. I ask 
you to read my Century of Dishonor. I am dying happier for the 
belief I have that it is your hand that is destined to strike the first 
steady blow toward lifting this burden of infamy from our country, 
and righting the wrongs of the Indian race. 

** With respect and gratitude, 
HELEN Hunt Jackson,” 

20. ‘* All the down-trodden and oppressed were sure of her sym- 
pathy; all who were making a fight for life and striving against 
odds enlisted her interest. . . . Hers was a great nature, a loving 
soul, a heart large enough for all humanity.’’ 

‘* Throughout her sufferings,’’ says another, ‘‘ she kept her sun- 
uiness of spirit, her serenity, and elasticity. And she continued to 
work and think of work. . . . She rejoiced to call herself, and be 
ealled, a working woman,”’ 

21. ‘* In Cheyenne Pass, high up on Cheyenne Mountain, in the 
fastnesses of the hills, where the Storm King hangs his banners 
and the eagle sweeps in mighty circles, free, above the clouds, and 
the wind blows pure and fresh from fields of eternal snow, there 
lies all that is mortal of that noble heart, but the spirit has passed 
to farther heights, and learned the lesson of life and death."’ 


[Norr.—I am indebted for much of the material for the foregoing ex- 
ercise to various articles upon “‘ H. H..” and especially to the interest- 
ing sketch of her in Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s recent book, Girls who 
Became Famous. | 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


I would never have believed that the Massachusetts teachers were 
so warm-hearted if they had not brought us such tropical weather 
during the Convention, and if the mereury had not fallen thirty 
degrees on their departure. We hope the Eastern teachers will 
come in the winter hereafter, since it makes such a difference in 
the temperature. Chicago is always a lovely summer resort, ex- 
cept when people resort here. 

Of school matters there is perhaps little to say. Mr. Howland, 
in a lecture before the teachers a week ago, distinguishéd himself 
by making an attack on the marking system. He has made a step 
forward in the road of pedagogies. Children have been marked to 
death,—there is no doubt about that. The ‘‘ mark,’’ like the old 
country schoolmaster’s whip, has hung over the heads of children 
until it has become the one thing of importance. The ‘‘ sign of an 
idea’’ has come to take the place of the idea itself, It is pitiful, 
the way children are taught to look upon ‘‘ marks.’’ The system 
has corrupted the minds and the conversation of children. ‘* What 
is my mark ?”’ is the important question, and not, ‘‘ What idea is 
there in my lesson worth my getting ?’’ Watch two children in 
conversation,—what do they say ? They have been reading ‘‘ Grey’s 
Elegy.’’ Do they concern themselves about the poet who wrote it, 
or about the sombre landscape in its lines ? Do they ask each other 
whether or not a rose ever ‘* wastes its sweetness on the desert air’’ 
so long as an insect revels in it? Not at all. They say no more 
about the elegy than they would say about a stick of wood if they 
had had so exalted a topic for their lesson. Their whole talk is 
about their “‘ mark.’’ ‘‘l was marked one hundred!’’ exclaims 
the exultant Jane, and ‘I only fifty, and it isn’t fair,’’ answers 
the despondent Mary, and she knows all the time that the teacher 
was looking at John, the whisperer, in the other corner of the room, 
when she put down “ the well-considered ’’ mark, 

But if the cherubs are to be pitied for the tears they shed when 
‘* the recording angels,’’ as Mr. Howland calls the teachers, put 
down bad marks against them, what shall we say for the ‘‘ record- 
ing angels’’ when the various Saint Peters, who hold the keys to 
heaven, walk into their schoolrooms, and with ‘‘ never a tear of 
sympathy,”’ pull out their little notebooks and destroy al) the cour- 
age she has gathered for her work by pu'ting down a mysterious 
mark ? Teachers, just as well as children, need direct, personal 
encouragement and wise suggestions and private criticism more 
than they need marks. 

The marking system is all wrong wherever applied to creatures 
having souls, and so is any system wrong that tries to make compul- 
sion take the place and do the work of sympathy. And so is any 
system wrong that tries to cut human souls all out by one pattern, 
trimming off here and splicing out there, as if uniformity were the 
only beauty in the world. Every child’s handwriting just alike, 
every child’s knowledge of numbers just alike, every thought and 
action of each child on one old pattern. The conventiovalization of 
flowers for ornamental designs is a bad enough distortion of nature 
without turning the souls of people into house ornaments. Each 
soul is bound to work out its own problem in the end, however it 
may be delayed by teachers. 

I have seen the bashful boy, from whom the teacher could force 
only a blush and a whisper, go forth as an orator, when he got ready. 
The forcing only held him back, The boy who could never pass 
an examination became the best money-maker. The boy who 
never learned grammar wrote the most polished and acceptable 
articles for papers and was well paid for it. Washington Irving 
was whipped for bringing the very books into school whereby he 
climbed above all pedagogues, and Amelia Rives is a grand example 
of what a scholar a person may become by being /e/t alone. What 
would the marking system have done for her ? Killed her genius, 
probably, just as it kills genius generally. 

When circumstances make it advantageous to a person to develop 


She herself sent copy to each member of the U. S. Congress. 

16. The book was widely read, and had wide influence. The, 
value of the work Mrs. Jackson was doing began to be recognized, 
and she was soon appointed one of two special commissioners to in- 


yestigate the condition of the California Mission Indians. So she 


energy in any direction, he immediately develops that energy if it 
is there, and if it is not there no amount of marking will put it 
there. One can flog a human being until he becomes a donkey, 
but one can not flog a donkey until he becomes a human being. 
Mary E. 
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NOTES. 


Tue thorough comprehension of a map is one of the 
greatest essentials in all good work in geography. 


Tue literary man may be careless in his dress habits, 
but the teacher must not be. He is patterned after as no 
other professional man. 

Ir is. much easier to arouse an interest in the political 
phases of geography in a city than in the country, and of 
physical geography in the country than in the city. 


InpEEpD I rather suspect that children derive impulses 
of a powerful and important kind from reading things 
which they do not comprehend, and therefore that to write 
down to children’s understanding is a mistake. Set them 


ican navy, or a lesson of patriotism in recounting some 
feature of the late war. And for this special work, let there 
be special training, by special teachers. In these days, 
when it is a sin to be ignorant, and the dumb are taught 
to speak, a method of expression must be devised for 
every intelligence. The essay of the graduate should be 
a synopsis of his education as far as it has progressed ; an 
outeome of crystallized thought practically expressed, and 
not a dry formula built upon the dead traditions of past 
educators. Nor should it be a valentine furnished by 
friends, but a spontaneous offering of a cultivated intellect, 
the written conversations of original thinking forces, rather 
than the hot-house growth of compulsory effort, or the 
vicarious supply of the professional essay-maker. 


MODERN METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. — (V.)* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


on the scent and let them puzzle it out.—Sir Walter Scott. 


ESSAY-WRITING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE, 
Detroit School of Journalism. 

That which is easy and simple to the trained writer be- 
comes a bugbear of hideous dimensions to the untrained 
pupil. There are many teachers who cannot write an 
original essay. How can they instruct a pupil? It does 
not require genius, or even talent, but it does require dis- 
ciplined thought, intellectual culture, originality, and _per- 
ception. These can be obtained by cultivation, when 
they are not dormant as natural faculties. 

“What did you see on your way to school this morn- 
ing ?”’ asked the teacher of an unimaginative pupil. 

“ Nothing,” answered the boy. 

“What did you see?” She repeated her question to 
another pupil, of the same age. 

“ Everything,” was the enthusiastic reply; and being 
asked to define his statement, he told of the birds and 
trees, and the squirrel that crossed his path, the blue sky, 
and the golden sunshine. His natural faculties of percep- 
tion and appreciation were all alive, but the other boy 
must be taught to use his. The one could have written 
an essay or spoken an oration ; the other was dumb, with 
possibilities for everything. 

A young minister was called to fill the pulpit of an old 
divine, who wished to hear him preach. He was told that 
he would find his subject on the pulpit desk. When he 
stood there, he found only a piece of blank paper. He 
held it up to the congregation. 

“There is nothing,” he said; and turning it over,— 
“there is nothing, and out of nothing God made the 
world.” And he gave them an impromptu sermon of 
great power and beauty. 

This leads me to the main issue of my paper. If 
teachers desire their pupils to do good, conscientious work, 
let them educate them up to that standard. Teach them 
to be original, to cultivate thought, to grow ideas by a 
process of thought-stimulation. “ Ideas,” said Garfield, the 
teacher president, “ are the great warriors of the world.” 
Make literary methods for the pupils, according to their 
needs and abilities. Here is a list of simple subjects : 
Be Good,” “ Ladders,” New Brooms,” “ Lead Pen- 
cils,” “ Happy Thoughts.”’ 

It will occur to the teacher at once how to deal with 
each subject, but the pupil who has had no experience 
waits with pen in the air, in a chaos of thought. To the 
trained pupil, the ideas which are suggested by the second 
subject on the list will be, “The Ladder of St. Augustine,” 
“The Ladder of Fame,” “The Fireman’s Ladder,” 
“Jacob's Ladder.” The swift induction of thought gives 
him readily these illustrations. And the schoolgirl who 
has the first subject given to her will at once recall Charles 
Kingsley’s 

** Be good, dear maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long.”’ 

I use these as illustrations, and not as models. 

“Lead Pencils” will lead to research and description, 
and give the pupil a knowledge of a great industrial art. 

For the more advanced and more competent graduates 
there are the vital political questions of the day, historical 
subjects, and the digest of articles in the illustrated mag- 
azines. Take the subject of “Orchids,” or a contempla- 
tion of the Indian question, given with the language and 
coloring of the youthful student, or a sketch of the Amer- 


18. Having taught the measurements and practiced 
the class with these additions, teach with little delay and 


no use of objects : 


21. Teach that 50 is $ of 100; that 4 of anything is 
50 per cent. of it; that 1 is 50 per cent. of 2; 2 is 50 
per cent. of 4; 3, of 6; 4, of 8; 5, of 10; 6, of 12. 
7, of 14. 

Practice with combinations, using 50 per cent. for }. 

Teach that 25 is of 100; that } of anything is 25 
per cent. of it; that 1 is 25 per cent. of 4; 2, of 8, 
3, of 12. 

Practice with combinations, using 25 per cent. freely. 


22. Count by 7’s from 7 to 84 and back, and learn it 
by heart. Count by 7’s from 1 to 50 and back ; from 2 
to 44: from 3 to 45; from 4 to 46; from 5 to 47. 
from 6 to 48. 

Practice with this kind of work on these, or combina- 
tions previously used, almost daily, writing examples in 
both the ways indicated in 16. 


9+4=—13 9+6=>15 
8+5=—13 8+7=15 
7+6=>138 

9+7=>16 
9+5=>14 
8+6=>14 9+8=17 


There is no exeuse for teaching other combinations. 
If the child has been well taught to this point it will do 
him good to use his mind in regard to the higher combi- 


nations. This is the limit of simple combinations. 


19. Count by 5’s from 1 to 31 and back; from 2 to 
32 and back; from 3 to 33 and back; from 4 to 34 and 
back. 

Use examples upon the board as in section 16. 

Count by 6’s from 6 to 72 and back, and learn it by 
heart.. Count by 6’s from 1 to 43 and back; from 2 to 
44 and back; from 3 to 45 and back; from 4 to 46 and 
back ; from 5 to 47 and back. 

Use examples upon the board as in section 16. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION. 


20. Teach that each of the numbers multiplied is a 
factor. Be careful that they fully appreciate what a 
factor is, that they are in no danger of mistaking it for 
anything else. 

Each child should then state what he thinks a factor is, 
and then each should criticise the others until they get 
the correct idea and are able to put it in words. Do not 
have them memorize any definition, but ask them fre- 
quently what a factor is, and let them state as best they 
can. Let it be a fresh thinking out of the statement until 
they know it so well that they do not need to so think. 

In the same general way teach, when used, what the 
multiplier, multiplicand, product, divisor, dividend, and 
quotient are. No definitions are to be learned ; no state- 
ment by the teacher is to be given; no special time is to 
be assigned for this teaching, but these six names are to 
be used and understood when the right time comes. 
There is no oceasion at present to state what addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, subtrahend, minuend, 
or remainder is, and they need not be taught or used. 


Teach : 
2x 7=14 2x 9=18 2x 11 = 22 
$e 14= 7 4 of 18= 9 + of 22=—11 
3X 2x 10 = 20 2x 12—24 
4 of 15=> 5 4x 5=>20 8=—24 
4 of 20= 10 4x 6=>24 
2x 8=16 + of 200= 5 4+ of 24 = 12 
4x 4=>16 4 of 24= 8 
of 16=> 8 4 of 24= 6 
tof 16—> 4 


Explain and hereafter use the sign of division as signi- 
fying the same as the fractional expression. 


5x 5 = 25 4x 7=28 4x 8=32 
2+ 56> 5 2+4=>7 324 4= 8 
3X 9=>27 3 xX 10 = 30 
27+ 9 6=>30 

30 + 3= 10 
Copyright, 1887, 


23. Teach: 
5X 7=35 6x 9=54 7xX12—= 84 
12 = 36 5 11 = 55 8x 11= 88 
4x 9= 36 7X 8=56 9x10=— 
4x10=40 9=63 9x11= 99 
5x 8=40 

6 < 11 = 66 10 x 10 = 100 
9 12 = 108 
5X gy x 11 = 110 
4x 12=— 48 8X 9=72 10 x 12 = 120 
7=4 gy10—80 11x 12=132 
5x10=50 9X 9=81 12K 12=144 


After each multiplication teach the fractional parts of 
the product, also the product divided by the factors. 


24. Count by 8's from 8 to 96 and back, and learn it 
by heart. Count by 8’s from 1 to 33 and back ; from 2 
to 34; 3 to 35; 4 to 36; 5 to 37; 6 to 38; T to 39. 

Count by 9’s from 9 to 108 and back and learn it by 
heart. Count by 9’s from 1 to 37 and back; 2 to 38; 
3 to 389; 4 to 40; 5 to 41; 6 to 42; 7 to 43; 8 to 44. 


25. Review the counting by 3’s from 3 to 36; 4’s from 
4 to 48; 5’s from 5 to 60; 6’s from 6 to 72; 7’s from 7 
to 84; 8’s from 8 to 96; 9's from 9 to 108. 


Teach the counting by 10's from 10 to 120; by 11’s 
from 11 to 132; by 12’s from 12 to 144. 


From this accurate and rapid counting teach the child 
to make tables, first by writing only the answers, thus : 


4 6 8° 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 
6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 30 33 36 
8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 
10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 66 72 
14 21 28 35 42 49 56 63 70 77 84 
16 24 32 40 48 56 64 72 80 88 96 
18 27 36 45 54 63 72 81 90 99 108 
20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 
22 33 44 55 66 77 88 99 110 121 132 
24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 132 144 


We do not see any special harm done in writing the 
“table” in the old-time way. We have no prejudice 
against it; neither do we see any advantage in it. It 
will not take more than one lesson for them to write and 
learn all the “tables” after they can count by each num- 
ber up to twelve times itself. It is vicious to have these 
tables learned before they can thus count as fast as they 
can speak. When they know the facts from which 
the old time “table” is made, it is well to have them 
write all the “tables” in three ways for practice, and 
they will not be strangers to them when they see them in 
books. 


2X 2=64 23's= 6 2 fours are 8 

3x2=>6 33’s= 9 3 fours are 12 

4x2= 43’s=—12 4 fours are 16 
ete. ete. ete. 


“If I want my boy to become a blacksmith, I would let him 
through college. No man has a right to be merely a blacksmith. 
He must be a man and a citizen.””— Dr, J. H. Vimcent. 
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ORIGIN OF 100 FAMILIAR PHRASES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


COMPILED By WILLIAM E. SHELDON. 


“* Life’s a short summer—man a flower.’’— Dr. Johnson. 
** Not much the worse for wear’’ (not none the worse for wear). 
— William Cowper. 
** What will Mrs. Grandy say ?’’— Thomas Morton. 
**No pent up Utica contracts your powers."’—Jona. M. Sewell. 
“ There is death in the pot.’’—Bible, 2 Kings iv. : 40. 
** Hath given hostage to fortune.’’— Bacon. 
_“* Peace, x. when there is no peace.’? — Bible, Jeremiah 
vitt.: 11, Usually credited to Patrick Henry. 
** A man after his own heart.’’— Bible, 1 Samuel xiii. : 14. 
** Through thick and thin.’’— Dryden. 
** Wise and masterly activity.’’— Mackintosh. 
** Smelling of the lamp.”’— Plutarch. 
** A little bird told me’’ (free rendering for the “ bird of the air 
shall carry the voice’’).—Bib/e, Ecclesiastes x.: 20. 
“* He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.”’ 
‘ — From a book published in 1656. 
“* Escaped with the skin of my teeth.’’—Bible, Job xix. : 20. 
** Richard is himself again.’’—Colley Cibber. 
os an me no questions, and I'll tell you no fibs.’,—Oliver Gold- 
smith, 
** It’s an ill wind that blows no one any good.’’—Thomas Tasser 


1580). 

“Spreading himself like a green bay tree.’’ — Bible, Psalm 
xrxvit.: 35. 

** Go snacks.’’— Prologue to ‘‘ Satires.’’ 

** In the wrong box.’’—Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 

** Out of mind as soon as out of sight ;’’ usually quoted, ‘‘ Out 
of sight out of mind.’’— Lord Broke. 

** All cry and no wool’’ (not /ittle wool).—Hudibras. 

“* Make a virtue of necessity.’’—Shakespeare : ‘‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.”’ 

** Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute.’’—Char/es 
C. Pinckney. 

**'The almighty dollar.’’— Washington Irving. 

apple of his eye.’’—/3ible, Deuteronomy xxvii. : 10. 

** When pwd joined Greeks, then was the tug of war;’’ usu- 
ally quoted incorrectly,—‘‘ When Greek meets Greek then comes 
the tug of war.’’—Roman Saying. 

**Count their chickens ere (not before) they’re hatched.’’— 
Hudibras. 

** Classic ground.’’— Addison. 

** As clear as a whistle.’,—Lord Byron, in 1763. 

** A fellow feeling makes one (not us) wondrous kind,’’—Garrick. 

** Of two evils I have chose the least.’’— Prior. 

‘Though this may be play to you ’tis death to us.’’—Roger 
L’ Estrange, in 1704, 

‘* Peace hath her victories.’’—John Milton, 

A still small voice.’’—Bib/e, 1 Kings xix. : 12. 

‘* For, live we how we can, yet die we must.’’— Shakespeare. 

‘* The way to bliss lies not on beds of down.’’— Quarles. 

** What is ambition ? a glorious cheat.’’— 

** Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream.’’— Wm. Cowper. 

** Christmas comes once a year.’’—Tasser.. - 

**Look before you ere you leap;’’ commonly quoted, ‘‘ Look 
before you leap.’’—Hudibras. 

** That mine adversary had written a book.’’—Bit/e, Jo) xrxi. : 35. 

‘*Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise.’ —Mussinger. 

** To be is far better than not to be.’’—Sewell. 

‘* That man lives twice who lives the first life well.’’—Merrick. 

me, * making many books there is no end,’’— Bible, Ecclesiastes 
wit. : 12, 
My name is legion.’’— Bible, Mark v. : 9. 

** Look ere thou leap.’’—Tuasser. 

** All that glitters is not gold; ’’ usually quoted, ‘‘ All is not gold 
that glitters.’’—Shukespeare. 

That old man eloquent.’’—John Milton. 

‘* Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some sad end.”’ 
— Chinese Book (very old). 

“‘There’s a good time coming.’’— Walter Scott, in ‘*‘ Rob Roy.”’ 

** Awake, arise, or be forever fallen.’’—John Milton. 

** Custom does not often reason overrule.’’— Rochester. 

** Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ?’’— Young. 

‘* Nature to each allots his proper sphere.’’—Congreve. 

** And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool.’’—Armstrong. 

“With craft and skill,—to ruin and betray.’’—Crabbe. 

‘* My name is Norval.’’—John Home, in 1808. 

‘Riches certainly make themselves wings’’ (not take).—Bib/e, 
Proverbs xviii. : 5. 

‘* As good as a play.””"—King Charles. 

‘* Selling a bargain.’’— Shakespeare: ‘‘ Love’s Labor Lost.’’ 

‘* First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his fellow cit- 
ivens ’’ (not countrymen).—Gen. Richard H. Lee, Dec., 1799. 

‘*Serew your courage to the sticking place’’ (not point).—Shake- 
speare; Macbeth,”’ 

** To kick against the pricks.’’—Bible, Acts ix.: 5, 

‘*Hang out our banners on the outward walls’’ (not outer).— 
Shakespeare: ‘* Macbeth.” 

** We masters grow of all we despise.’’—Cowley. 

** Necessity, the tyrant’s plea.’’—John Milton. 

** ‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’’—Gray. 

‘* Heap coals of fire upon his head.’’—Bible, Proverbs xxv. : 22. 

** Fast and loose.’’—Shakespeare: ‘* Love’s Labor Lost. 

Pumping a man.’’—Otway’'s Venice Preserved.” 

** Vox populi, vox Dei.’’— William of Malmesbury, in 12th century. 

‘* Fortune makes folly her peculiar care.’’—Churchill, 

**Sin may be clasped so pom we cannot see its face.’’— French. 

‘* Vile intercourse, where virtue has not place.’’—Somerville. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas! too nigh.’’— Prior. 

“* How long we live, not years, but actions, tell.’’— Watkins. 

** They who forgive most shall be most forgiven.’’— Baily. 

‘* But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb.’’ — Daniel. 

‘* Unmingled joys here to no man befall.’’— Southwell. 

‘* By turns we catch the vital breath and die.’’— Pope. 

** King and no king.’’— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

** 1 cease from my work; the Sower will Wear his Wheels.’’— 
Old Latin. 

or t fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” —Hudibras. 

‘** Make, then, while ye may, your God your friend.’’— W. Mason. 

** What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown ? ’’—Dryden. 

not ambition wise because ’tis brave.’’—Davenant. 

** Live well how long or short—permit to heaven.’’ —John Milton. 

“* The trust that’s given, guard, and to yourself be just.’’— Dana. 

‘* Pump not me for polities.’’—Otway’s ‘* Venice Preserved.’’ 

has found a mare's nest, aud he’s laughing at the eggs.’’ 
—Bonduca. 


** You cannot make a hawk of a buzzard.’’—From the French. 


** Deaf as an adder.’’—Kentish Proverb (see Psalm lviii; 4). 


** The baker’s dozen,”’ 13; (Hercules’ laborers were a baker's 
doze Cleaveland’s Poems, 1561. 

** Hobson’s choice.’”’—From Tobias Hobson (who kept a livery 
stable in 1600, and required his customers to always take the horse 
nearest the stable door). 

** Mad as a March hare.’’—Heywood'’s Epigrams, in 1567. 

** Cooking his goose.’’— King of Swedland. 

** Pigs seeing the wind ’’ (from Hudibras’ couplet) : 

** And now, as hogs can see the wind, 
And storms at distance coming find.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CONUNDRUM. 


What kind of educators does the ‘‘ Fable of the Blind Hen”’ 
illustrate ? 

A hen, which had become blind, continued to scratch for food, 
as she had been wont; but what availed it that she should thus 
labor ? Another hen, that could see clearly and was entirely will- 
ing to spare her tender, unused feet, followed close by the side of 
the toiling, blind hen, and, without any scratching, enjoyed the 
fruit of the blind hen’s industry; for, as soon as a kernel of corn or 
other palatable food was turned up, she seized and devoured it. 

THE SCRATCHER. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


[From a personal note not intended for publication we copy the 
following description of the first days of a teacher in her first school 
in a Massachusetts village. | 


Perhaps you will be interested to learn of how the work goes on 
here, and what is my impression of it after three days’ experience. 

The school has always had a very hard name; the boys have been 
allowed to act like fiends incarnate in the yard; and the teacher 
has been happy if she could prevent similar actions in the room. 
There are three boys who need the reform school, and three more 
whom the mention of the place will bring to submission. They 
have been used to sauce the teachers, stone the committee man, and 
rule the town with rowdyism. The sentiment of the town is such 
that I think if I showed a disposition to use a horse-whip, the peo- 
ple would contribute the money and consider it a good investment. 

I have tried to manage with a high hand, and can already im- 
agine the satisfaction that a tyrant feels as he rules. There has 
not been one word of disrespect heard yet by me. The first night 
after I had flogged two boys, I overheard the impression that I 
had a big musele. I have taken pains not to correct the statement. 

I have adopted a plan to stop whispering that I saw tried in the in- 
termediate school at home when I went to it ; i. e., a piece of paper, 
sticky with fresh mucilage, stuck over their mouths. To-day I 
intend to put any lazy boy to bed in some chairs, and make him 
rest quietly till he is rested and ready to work. In such methods 
I find that the amusement of the rest of the school does as much 
good as the punishment itself. 

Yesterday, in reply to the question whether they were enjoying 
this term, they said, Yes; but when the question was, ‘‘As much 
as last term ?”’ the vote was a unanimous No. I told them the 
teacher did not have as good a time as she might last term, and I 
was going to have a good time, even if they didn’t. 

The plan which I adopted yesterday for stopping trouble in the 
yard worked well. It was to divide the school into two divisions 
for recess, the rogues numbering five, and the good ones seventeen 
in all, I told the five that if any one of them disturbed the other 
school, all five should be flogged, as soon as I heard from the other 
teachers that there was any trouble. The report was good when 
they came in, but the poor boys sat in a row against the fence, 
looking like cats in a strange garret, and probably voting there 
was a good time going, but none coming. 


FACTS. 
RAILWAYS OPEN FOR TRAFFIC IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN 1886. 

Dominion of Canada,. . 10,773 
British Guiana, ° ° 21 

New South Wales, . 1,782 

South Australia, ° 1,063 

Australasia { Queensland, 1,434 
‘Tasmania, ° 257 

New Zealand, 1,654 

| Western Australia, . 76 


Cape Colony and Natal, 1,778 


Total of Colonial Empire of Great Britain, ° . 33,281 


Total of British Empire, ‘ 52,450 
—Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mount Williamson in Inyo, Cal., is the 
United States. It stands 15,000 feet high. 
mits are inaccessible. 

Two thousand newspapers are published in Japan, Great Britain 
has only twice as many. Excluding Japan, there are 1,000 news- 
papers published in Asia. Australia has 700 papers and Africa 
206. 


ndest peak in the 
wo of the three sum- 


There are now in New England 191,000 people who can neither 
read nor write. In the state of Pennsylvania there are 222,000, 
and in the state of New York 241,000, who can neither read nor 
write. 

The largest ironclad ever constructed, the Trafalgar, was recently 
launched at Portsmouth, England. She is 11,940 tons burdens, 
has a 12,000 horse power, and will carry four guns of 67 tons and 
eight of 40 tovs. The side armor is twenty inches thick. . 

There are four great accumulated masses of gold in the world : 
$282,000,000 in the U. 8. Treasury, $237,000,000 in the National 
Bank of France, $107,000,000 in the National Bank of Germany, 
and $100,000,000 in the Bank of England. 

Recent computations show that the world’s death rate is 67 a min- 
ute, 97,700 a day, or 35,639,835 a year; on the other hand, the birth 


rate is 79 a minute, 100,500 a day, or 36,792,000 a year, making a 
net gain of almost 1,200,000 souls each year. 

A new telephone has been invented by Professor Gray of Harvard, 
who claims that it is possible to transmit a message by telephone 
across the Atlantic. An experiment with a one hundred mile wire, 
a part of which is sub-marine, has given great satisfaction. 


The carrier-pigeon service of Paris is almost as completely organ- 
ized as is the telegraph system. Missives can be sent by the winged 
messengers to neighboring forts and towns, and even to distant 
places in the provinces. The staff numbers twenty-five hundred 
trained birds. 

Ichthyologists have made a curious discovery concerning the finny 
inhabitants of the Sea of Galilee. These fishes do not belong to the 
Mediterranean system, but to the fish system of the great inland 
African lakes. The inference is drawn that once upon a time the 
Jordan Valley was a lake, in direct communication with the Red 
Sea, which in turn was joined to the lake system of Central Africa. 


A successful attempt has been made to photograph a flash of 
lightning. This difficult experiment was recently performed very 
satisfactorily by Mr. A, H. Binden, a young amateur photographer 
of Boston. One hundred and seventy-two plates were spoiled before 
the desired result was accomplished. The photograph is remark- 
able, aside from its electrical feature, representing as it does a 
landscape enveloped in darkness with its objects clearly defined in 
shadowy outline. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MAT: » M.A,, M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(J). By W. M. Chase, Fall River, Mass.—Given 


(I), r(y+z2z+w)= 6... (2), 
(3), 
to find the values of w, x, y, and 2. 
Second Solution by J. Scheffer, Hagerstown, Md. 
By (2) + (8) — (1) — (4), 
ry — (5). 
w= (2ry +-a+d—b—c)+2.,. (6). 
Substituting this value of w in (1), 
Cry 
atb+c—d —2ry 
From (6) and (7), by eliminating z, 
a+ b+c—d— 2ry (8) 
2(x + y) 
Substituting these values of z and w in (2) and (3), we obtain 
+a+d—b—c)(x+y) 


ath+ce—d— 2ry 


(7). 


and (2zy + a +d —b—e)(x +y) 


a+b+e—d—2zry 
a+b +ce—d— 
+ + 9) ay. (10). 
By putting for the sake of brevity, a + d — b —c = 2m, 
a+b+e—d = 2n, ry = P, and x + y = 8, we have from (9) 
and (10) respectively 


+P n— P 
[ (25) s+ “Ty 
Adding (11) and (12), 
89 4+-2—P 


—n— P)(n — P) 
Multiplying (11) by (12), 

al 8 =(b—P)(e—P)... (14). 


Eliminating S? from (14), by means of (13), we have 
P(m + P)(b + ¢ — 2P)! = (b — — P) X 
(n— P)(b+ce—n—P)... (15), 
which is a biquadratic equation for the determination of P ; and 
the solution of this equation for numerical values of the literal 
uantities b, c, m, and n, admits of no difficulty. By determining 
P from (15) and substituting in (13), we have 8. After knowing 
P and 8, the values of x and y can easily be determined. 
Writing (7) and (8) respectively, 


n—P 


then substituting the values of P and S in (16) and (17), we have 
zand w. 


and 


(K). By Miss Frances Waters, Chicago, Ill.—A bank by dis- 
counting a note at m = 6%, receives for its money a discount equiv- 
alent to n = 64% interest. How long must the note have been dis- 
counted before it was due ? 

Solution by the Editor. 

Let 7 =the number of days the note was discounted before 
it was due; then the present worth of $1 for the required time an 
at the given rate of bank discount, is ; 


Hence the rate of interest received by the bank, is 
100° ( 360007 6000. — 
Therefore, 
m m n 
100 ) = i00 (I). 
Solving (1) for T, we have 
1 1 1 1 
T = 30000(—- ) = 36000 


== 4615 days = 1 yr. 3 mo. 12 da, 
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Don’t be impatient. 


Purris must feel that the teacher is alive. 

“First Impressions,”’ on page 199, should not be 
overlooked. 

FAULT-FINDING is one of the worst mental habits of 
any teacher. 

Avot working in the school or home until you have a 
sense of complete exhaustion. 

Teacu pupils to discriminate between the consequences 
of action and the arbitrary reward for conduct. 

A LITTLE criticism is a good thing in school, but the 
pupils need stimulating more by half. 

THERE is no excuse for a child’s leaving the school- 
room at thirteen or eighteen without skill in the use of 
good English. 

“Tur Down-East ScHooLMAsteR” takes his first 


vacation this week. It is an act of courtesy for him to 
step aside for Olive E. Dana’s tribute to “ H. H.” 


Lay plans for securing money during the year sufficient 
for the purchase of at least one good, cheery picture, and 


some other permanent adornments for your schoolroom. 


THERE is a certain “wooden period” in most students’ 
lives, but because a child is stupid now, is no reason that 
he should continue to be so. We must be eminently 
hopeful of the dawn of brilliancy. 


Nor the least important feature of Mr. Boyden’s arti- 
cles, which begin this week, is the illustrative element. 
We knoy of no one who has this art more instinctively 
and has developed it more skillfully. 


PRESIDENT Gove, of the National Association, has ap- 
pointed, as Committee on Necrology, George P. Brown, 
Bloomington, Ill.; A. J. Rickoff, New York City ; 
A. E. Winship, Boston; Henry E. Chambers, New Or- 
leans; Zalmon Richards, Washington. 


THE art of putting things is no more important to the 
orator than to the teacher. Indeed, from the higher view 
it is less important, since the teacher has daily opportuni- 
ties for moulding the future that the orator would be 
pleased to have occasionally for moulding the present. 
The teacher needs this art since the familiarity of his voice 
and presence rob him of the influence of novelty upon 
which the orator largely relies. 


Mrs. M. L. Rayne puts the case rather strongly in 
the article upon the first page, but we have had experi- 
ences so similar, and know of so many others who have 
that we do not hesitate to give it prominence, We incline 


to think this to be one of the leading causes of what- 
ever weakness there is in the methods of teaching “ En- 
glish Composition.” We are all the more willing to give 
it place because on page 198 we give some sensible sug- 
gestions from her pen. 


Mr. Buarr, of New Hampshire, in speaking of the pros- 
pects of his bill passing at the next session of Congress, 
said, and said well, in conversation a few days ago, that 
“Tt is a vital matter to the South, as well as to the Re- 
publican party, and if we expect to treat the South as a 
part of the Union, we should remember that there are no 
less than two million people who need an education” ; and 
he might have added, who can only receive it when legis- 
lation and public sentiment are reversed in their behalf. 


Success in teaching yesterday was quite a different 
thing from what success will be to-morrow. Because a 
little tact, seasoned with common sense was all that was 
necessary to take rank as a teacher last year, is no reason 
why it should be next year. The standard is going up. 
We cannot help it if we would, we would not if we could. 
We do not hope for relatively better men or better results 
in the future than in the past, but we do hope for better 
men and better measures in the future than we could 
hereafter secure by the old-time methods and purposes. 


* Mark ‘Twatn,” Samuel L. Clemens, was a fun-loving 
boy who did not like his books, just the boy to vex teach- 
ers and tempt them to call him stupid, and yet he was 
learning from his rollicking life what the books could not 
have taught him, to write for millions of readers, doing 
as much to right human wrongs and cheer the depressed 
as any American. ‘This is no argument against the value 
of regular school work, is no excuse for school-boy stu- 
pidity, but it should lead the teacher to hope that even the 
most mischievous boy who cannot, or will not, love his 
books may some day distance his teacher in influencing 
the world for good in winning the world’s regard. 


Dr. J. M. Frencu makes a brilliant criticism of a 
recent article in The Writer. Messrs. Hills and Luce 
have made an exceptional success of their magazine for 
literary workers ; not the least successful feature has been 
the entertaining experiences and readable style of men 
like Lew Vanderpoole and Dr. Valentine. The editors 
seem to have focused the “ remarkable experiences ” of 
amateur writers, which has given their pages great attract- 
iveness for other experimenters with the pen. Vander- 
poole’s escapade is now the talk of the daily press, which 
makes this apparently overdrawn experience of Dr. Val- 
entine all the richer under such a critical pen as that of 
Dr. French. Of course no one suspects Dr. Valentine of 
being a fraud, but he may have enlarged upon the num- 
bers and the price, and have discounted the time. The 
Writer will not suffer from these recent experiences, but 
will rather be the gainer, since it comes into companion- 
ship with the North American Review, Lippincott, ete., 
in its acceptance of Vanderpoole’s matter. 


IT PAYS TO PAY. 


There are men whose minds run in grooves so narrow 
that they suspect the service of any man or movement 
that has financial reward accompanying it, while men of 
breadth of mind and clearness of thought know that brains 
are sought by money, that they command money, and that 
the best work is done persistently when there is suitable 
financial encouragement. In theology, philanthropy, and 
politics, cranks are the inevitable product of a vicious, 
sentimental indifference to reward. Self-respect demands 
that there be ample remuneration for services rendered. 
The public will not believe that service is worth much that 
costs nothing. It is all well to quote the reply of 
Agassiz to the lecture committee that he could not afford 
to make money,— but he would not lecture Sor nothing, 
and this fact should always be quoted with the other. 

The unprecedented success of the Teachers’ Bureau 
idea is due largely to the fact that the managers have had 
the courage and the wisdom to make those whom they 
serve pay for the service. Committees and superintend- 
ents get more prompt service, more reliable information, 


& more unbiased opinion, and greater honesty and reli- 


ability of judgment from the manager of a first-class 
bureau than from the personal friend of the teachers who 
urge their appointment and election, and wise men are 
coming to see these facts in their true light. 


HOMO SUM. 


Beware of training the individuality out of your pupils. 
Never lose sight of the fact that they must be developed, 
not warped. Influence them to believe in their own pos- 
sibilities and to strive to fulfil their highest capacity. It 
is the true incentive, and far better than setting up any 
individual, however good or great, as their model, to be 
copied more or less blindly. It is better to be your own 
self, at your best, than be an imitation of anybody else. 
Impress it upon the young people brought daily under 


your influence that every one of them is born with an indi- 
viduality, with a temperament and gifts all his own, and 
that these may be capable of becoming very fine and very 
useful in their own way, if understood and rightly de- 
veloped. Influence them to want an ideal. Help them, 
little by little, to create and define one for themselves,—a 
sensible one, you know,—of what they really may become. 
Encourage them to mould themselves to the fulfillment of 
such an ideal. Impress upon them that in the main it 
must be their own doing, that they must have the will and 
do the work. Others may aid them now and then, but 
nobody can actually make them anything. The best help 
that they can get from folks is what they see for them- 
selves in those about them, what they learn from biogra- 
phy. Point out to them that the lives of marked men and 
women are full of lessons for them,—not so much to be 
copied as to be studied. ‘They are histories of people 
whose aims and failures and successes are full of lessons 
and encouragements,—histories of men and women who 
have had their individuality and have worked for their 
own end, as all must work who wish to acéomplish any- 
thing. 

Strive to make every child within your range feel the 
possibilities of his future. Show them that if they fail it 
will be because they do not reach their possibilities, not be- 
cause they are less gifted or less fortunate than somebody 
else. You are successful if you do your best. Teach them 
that there is no royal road to success. The only way to 
reach it is by keeping steadily on in the right way,—over- 
coming obstacles ; and they must begin early to search for 
the faults that will hold them back as they grow older. 
Try to make each child realize that his faults are as 
serious as anybody’s else, though they may not seem so to 
him, and that the only way to get rid of them is to look at 
them squarely, impersonally, and weed them out. Noth- 
ing will overcome them but close care and much of it. 

It is a pernicious thing, a wrong to the child,—we might 
also say a desecration of God’s work,—to overlook or re- 
press a child’s individuality. The coming age, even more 
than this, will demand great things in the way of origi- 
nality, as well as in trained proficiency. Let us never 
forget that our work is for that age. Let us not underes- 
timate the power of the teacher’s influence; and let us not 
fail to impart to the coming men and women, in whom we 
have a measure of responsibility, the spirit of courage and 
patience and faithfulness to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities and fulfil their obligations to be themselves devel- 
oped to their highest capacity. 


KEEP POLITICS OUT OF SCHOOL. 


There is slight temptation for the politicians to capture 
the school system. There are too few perquisites to make 
it worth their while. The public is so jealous of the 
purity of the school management that attempted political 
interference is more quickly detected than elsewhere, and 
is mercilessly rebuked. Only the cheapest style of a ward 
politician, who is content to put in janitors, or make a 
fractional part of a dollar over the slate-pencil contract, 
will meddle with the business directly. Annoying as it is 
to have « cheap political bummer for a janitor, expensive 
as it is to buy pencils with margins of profits, these things 
do not really affect the schools themselves or endanger 
the system. The entire issue is with the teachers. Shall 
they be interfered with by the politicians? There is almost 
no danger of it. They have almost never been the prime 
cause of the removal of any teacher. If trouble arises 


between a principal and an assistant, or the assistants as 
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a whole, as human nature now is, either he or they must |regular salary for all these years, died after a‘short illness 
go, and the political leaders will be appealed to by both|and had to be buried by a charitable association,—organ- 
sides as men of influence, and they will very likely be the|ized to aid another craft. This would at first seem to be 
determining cause of victory or defeat. If a teacher is|due to thriftlessness on her part. Entirely the contrary. 
noticeably active in any outside matters, however worthy, |She was a good teacher, a true woman, who had spent al- 
there is liability of friction, jealousy, or envy, with mem-| most nothing upon herself, nothing upon vacation diver- 
bers of the committee, their families, or other prominent |sion, luxuries, or even for her own reading. Shortly after 
people, or interests, and, as a result, public criticism is beginning to teach, her father became a cripple, her 
possible, and the teacher's position endangered. The|mother, never strong, could merely do the housework, and 
politician’s aid will be sought because of his skill and|the teacher, who by the greatest economy, struggled all 
prestige of success, and he will, probably, determine the|that time to pay the necessary bills in the home was never 
result. However severe this may be upon the individual, | able to provide for the future, and when sickness came dis- 
the schools do not seriously suffer, neither is the system|tress soon followed. 


endangered. The public views it merely as a question 


Another teacher said to us : “ I have taught school twenty 


between contestants, and is very generally content to be-|years. Ihave had three brothers all fairly well-to-do, all 
lieve the successful combatant to have been in the right. |married, with families. I had no care or anxiety, know- 
The only real danger from the politician is in the selec-|ing that if trouble ever came to me I had friends as able 
tion of teachers, and here is a positive danger. With the|as willing to provide. But acombination of circumstances 
present security in tenure, with the present salaries, it is/left one of my brothers without property while the others 
a real godsend to a woman who would naturally be a fac-|died, and I awakened suddenly to see what my condition 
tory or shop girl, to get a place in school. She has herjmight be when I was not wanted in the schoolroom.” 


eye on the place that pays fifteen or eighteen dollars a 


There are associations in New York and Chicago that 


week, for thirty or forty weeks in the year, for twenty-|provide for such eases, the one in Chicago having been 
five hours’ work a week. She “makes love” in an inno-|recently formed. ‘There should certainly be one in Bos- 
cent way to some member of the committee, or to some|ton, and we incline to think that some national association 
member of his family ; she also captures by winning ways|of the kind should be provided for. We shall be glad to 
one or more prominent political men or more potent/hear from our readers, as will Mr. Prince. 


* political women,” and is sure of her place. With 
enough of these “ easy-place” seekers in any school, its 
usefulness is at a discount,— we had almost said, at an 
end; with enough of such schools, the public faith in the 
publie school is at an end. 


BRIEF MENTION. 
“ The portrait of W. D. Howells in the Century, in 1882, cost 


— Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the author and translator, expects to 


This tendency must be stopped. How? Not by legis- apenl the water te Randa: 


lation, not by general criticism, not by any miscellaneous, 


— Brooklyn is to have a statue of Henry Ward Beecher in a 


or even well-timed excitement, but in the only feasible|small park near Plymouth Church. 


way,—by raising the standard so that only those who are 
willing to work, and can work intelligently, shall desire 


— James Henry, a great-grandson of the famous Patrick Henry, 


is one of the promising young men of Tennessee. 


— Will Carleton taught school in Michigan at four dollars a 


the position, so that it shall not be a question between the week, and leld ap money enough to outer college at the age of 
factory and the schoolroom, but between art, medicine, or | twenty. 


literature, and the schoolroom. It is for the interest of 
every teacher to have the standard uniformly upward in 
its tendency until only the best natural talent, from the 


— The organ in the new auditorium building, in Chicago, will 


be the largest in the United States, It will contain six thousand 
pipes and cost $30,000. 


— Bret Harte makes his home in London at the house of the 


highest motives, will seek the schoolroom. Then, and Belgian Minister, Were it not for his snow-white hair he would 
not till then, will political influences be powerless for evil | still look like a young man, 


in connection with the school system. 


AID FOR DISABLED TEACHERS. 


— Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, who has just returned from a 


summer’s outing abroad, is enthusiastic about the position held by 
American girls in musical Europe. 


— Robert Fleury, the Belgian artist, is cighty-nine years old, 


but his hand and eye have not lost their cunning. At the last 


All honor to you, Mr. Editor, for calling attention to ‘‘ That] Paris salon he exhibited a fine portrait of his son. 


Deserving Case,’’ a few weeks ago, and to the kind friends who 
came to the lady’s relief. But that case was only one of many de- 
serving cases, and the assistance given was doubtless only temporary. 


Should there not be associations formed which would give permanent | Crescent City. 


help to those teachers who are thrown out of employment by rea- 


— New Orleans has the first regularly authorized Chinese physician 


inthis country. He is a graduate of a medical school in China, and 
asked to be allowed to practice among his own countrymen in the 


— New York City has ninety-five libraries, yet according to the 


son of old age or sickness ? These associations might have either} World only ten or twelve are open to the general public. Boston 


of two objects,—to relieve members of the association in case 


and Cincinnati, in the matter of free circulating libraries, are far in 


of disability, or to give assistance to those teachers who need it. | advance of New York. 


The former plan would be that of a mutual relief society, the latter 
that of a charitable aid society. Such organizations are formed 
among persons of other vocations, why may they not be formed 
among teachers ? 

It will not be a difficult matter to organize either form of associa- 
tion suggested above, provided the teachers of any given locality 
will express themselves in favor of it. Let twenty-five persons, for 


— A Statue of Liberty is to be presented to the city of San 


Francisco by Mr. Adolph Sutro, of Sutro Tunnel fame. This 
statue is to be similar to the Bartholdi figure in design, but smaller, 
standing but eighteen or twenty feet in height. 


— Mark Twain, of the firm of Charles L. Webster & Co., of 


Hartford, has framed and hung upon his ‘‘ study walls,’’ the re- 
ceipts of Mrs. Grant for about $400,000, her copyright on the sales 


example, in the vicinity of Boston, signify to the editor of this pa-|of the ‘‘Grant Memoirs,’’—the largest copyright ever paid by a 
per, or to the writer, that they would like to join in such a service | publisher. 


by the payment of a small sum yearly, and there can be made the 
beginning of a great and needed charity. Who will join ? 
Waltham, Mass., Oct. 2, 1887. JouHN T. PRINCE. 


— Mr. W. W. Story, the American sculptor and author, who has 


for two years been working in Rome on his monument to Francis 
Seott Key, author of the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,’’ has completed 
his work, and is now on his way to place it in the Golden Gate 


We give the above communication a place on our edit-| Park, San Francisco, Cal. 


orial page because we believe as heartily as does Mr. 


— The Citizen enters upon a new era under the editorial and 


business management of Mr. A. M. Bridgman, whose name is suf- 


ficient guarantee of push, pluck, and patriotism. It will ‘‘ go in 
ers owe to themselves and » the fraternity saieg profes- to win,’’ not fame, favor, or fands, but the respect of the public, 
sion that something of this kind be done. We believe it]... reform of polities, and the righteousness of mankind, God 
might be made two hundred as easily as twenty-five, if| speed its noble work. 


confinéd to Boston and vicinity, or thousands if it were 
national. 


— George Willis Cooke will lecture the coming season from his 


course entitled ‘‘ Women in Literature, or the Intellectual, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Advancement of Women, from the time of 


When “That Deserving Case” was prominent in our): seth to that of Victoria.”” Mr. Cooke has also a course of 
columns, we wrote an editorial upon this very subject, three lectures on the life and poetry of Browning. All communi- 
but-having no desire to press the matter unduly at the|cations regarding engagements should be addressed to Dedham, 


time we postponed its publication for several weeks, and | Mass. 


— Frank R. Stockton at one time suffered much pain in his eyes, 


finally abandoned it. We have been astonished at the and was forbidden to read. ‘The first day that the doctor granted 
number of cases that have come to our attention through | him half an hour with a book his friends were curious to know what 


book he would select. 


‘* Give me some advertisements,’’ he de- 


the publicity given to “That Deserving Case.”” Two in- manded, and explained, as a shout was raised, ‘‘ Yes, I am pining 


stances will sample many : 


4 for advertisements. My wife has read everything else aloud to me, 
but I hadn't the heart to ask her to read the advertisements.” 


A lady who had taught school in one of the large cities For several days he devoted the whole of that precious half hour to 
of this country for thirteen years, who had received the ' advertisements.—The Epoch. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


THE CITY SPORTSMAN. 


I bought a dandy outfit, 
A rod, and reel, and line, 
And gaudy flies and leaders, 
All extra-superfine. 


I hied me to the mountains, 
Where hide the speckled trout, 

And every one said ‘‘ Gracious !”’ 
When I took my outfit out. 


I sought the nearest trout-brook, 
Upon the mountain side, 

And got my gear in order, 
Concealing ill my pride. 


All day I fished and clambered, 
O’er boulders green with slime, 
~ And softly said at nightfall, 
** Well, better luck next time !’’ 


And so for a whole fortnight, 
With features grimly set, 

I whipped that foaming trout-brook, 
And got my stockings wet. 


I got my line entangled, 
Among the arching trees, 

And broke my rod and smashed my reel, 
And barked my luckless knees. 


I had as gay an outing 
As any man could wish, 
It cost two hundred dollars 
And I didn’t get a fish. 


“* Never contract a friendship with a man who is not better than 
yourself,’’ says one of those gratis-advice writers. That's all very 
well, as far as you are concerned, but how about the other fellow ? 

Strange as it may seem, a married man can always pack a trunk 
more easily thana bachelor can. He gets his wife to do it for him. 

** A sealed letter is sacred in the mails,’ says a United States 
post-office official. Of course it is. The post-office people have 
all they can do to keep up with the postal cards. 

Woman cannot throw a stone and hit the cow she aims at one 
time in six hundred, but she can throw a stone at the cow and hit 
almost everything else in the country. 

A college education is not indispensable to any young man, of 
course, but he generally knows how to flirt better after a four 
years’ course in the vicinity of a well-trained faculty of ‘‘ college 
widows.’’ 

‘** The only things we desire to know are those which will benefit 
us,’’ says ‘* Brick’’ Pomeroy. This doesn’t apply, however, to 
women and young children. 

Many a city man in the country whom the farmers laugh at, be- 
cause he doesn’t know the difference between barley and oats in the 
field, earns as much as $2.75 a day, cash down, when he is at home. 

Bjenks says they may call it a civil war just as much as they 
please, but he remembers meeting some rebel gentlemen down in 
Alabama in ’62 who treated him with gross impoliteness. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Chopin was the most romantic of pianoforte writers. 

— Bulwer Lytton was a successful author at eighteen. 

— More than three hundred thousand volumes of Will Carleton's 
poems have been sold. 

— Canova died in 1822, having the reputation of being the great- 
est sculptor of his age. 

— Richard Steele, the popular dramatist, essayist, and editor, 
was one of the wittiest and most popular men of his day. 

— Jean Paul Richter’s first efforts as a writer were failures; but 
he possessed genius and the great element of success,—namely, 
patience. 

— The Century receives on the average five hundred manuscripts 
a month, of which four hundred and fifty have to be returned for 
want of space. 

— Benjamin West was born in Pennsylvania, a poor farmer’s 
boy. He succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as president of the Royal 
Academy in 1792. . 

— Switzerland includes singing among the branches required in 
the common schools, and sets apart an appropriate timé for instruc- 
tion in that branch. 

— Miss Alcott has compared Ralph Waldo Emerson with Plato, 
walking with his head among the stars yet carrying a blessing in 
his heart for every little child. 

— When Giardini was asked how long it would take to learn the 
violin, he answered, ‘‘ Twelve hours a day for twenty years to- 
gether. My motto is, ‘ Thorough.’ ”’ 

— Sir John Lubbock, in Pleasures of Life, writes, ‘‘ If we are 
ever in doubt what to do, it is a good rule to ask ourselves what we 
shall wish on the morrow that we had done.”’ 

— In Switzerland the planting of trees is by law made compul 
sory on the occasion of certain events. For instance, after a mar’ 
riage the wedded pair are compelled to plant six trees, and two on 
the birth of each child. Under this law about 10,000 trees are 
annually planted. 

— E. C. Stedman in his essay on Emerson says, Emerson to the 
last believed ‘‘ art to be simply the union of nature with man’s will, 
—thought symbolizing itself through nature’s aid.’’ He also says 
that time confirms his first impression that the “‘ Threnody’’ is the 
‘* most spontaneous, the most elevating of lyrical elegies.”’ 

— A French journalist thinks that the English language is being 
swamped with words ending in tion, and produces the following 
sentence from a legislative report as abundant proof: ‘‘ The session 
ended with a question regarding the opposition of the administra- 
tion to the execution of the deliberation relative to the authorization 
necessary for the erection of a construction in commemoration of 


the revolution,”’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


We had the privilege, recently, of studying the mechanism and 
the working of some remarkable instruments for the recording of 
temperature, direction, velocity, and force of the wind, all patented 
by Dr. Daniel Draper, of New York. We have secured the cuts 
illustrating these instruments to present to our readers for their 
interest. Every such development of mechanical art applied to 
science becomes an educative force, and schools that cannot afford 
to own one of these instruments will be benefited by an explanation 
of the principles involved. We wish it were possible to present this 
Self-Recording Thermometer, for instance, in all its parts, that 
the teacher could show the pupil how simple is its mechanism. 
One who had not seen its working would hardly believe that so 


ELFRECORDING THERMOMETER 


PATENTED 1887. 


much interest could attach to a record of the temperature for every 
minute of the week. These dials are almost no expense, and are 
replaced once a week, the ones removed being dated and placed on 
file for reference, if needed. 

, ‘The following story is too good to be omitted. In one office in 
which it is used the proprietor appears daily at 9 o’clock. The 
office boy is supposed to app at 8 o’clock, sweeping, dusting, 
caring for the fire, getting the mail, ete. Asa matter of fact it 
had been his custom to fill the stove over-full upon leaving at night, 
getting in about quarter of nine o’clock in the morning, opening 


DIRECTION OF THE WIND. 


the window, reducing the temperature to a reasonable degree, hus- 
tling through his work in a slipshod manner. The proprietor 
watched the record of the thermometer for a day or two and then 
said, ‘‘ What t me did you reach here this morning, Dick ? ”’ 

Eight o'clock, sir.’’ 

** How hot was it when you came ?”’ 

*‘About as you found it, sir.”’ 

** Now, Dick, look at that instrament. The temperature was 
92° here all night long. It suddenly fell to about 62° at quarter of 
nine o’clock ; how do you account for that ?’’ 


“T'l] smash that instrument, sir, if I stay here! ” was Dick's 


indignant reply. 
In this instrament a 


clock revolves a dise, on which is placed a 
chart, indicating the hours of the day and days of the week, by 
radiating divisions, and gives the degrees of temperature, Fabren- 
heit scale, from 20° below zero to 110° above, by concentric cireular 
divisions. A lever provided with a pen is supported on an axis, 
carried by the expansion and contraction of bimetallic strips, so 
that the pen which rests on the chart moves outward and inward 
from the centre, drawing a line on the surface of the chart, showing 
the temperature at any given time. 

Direction of Wind.—F rom the wind vane placed several feet 
above the roof descends a vertical shaft, to the lower end of which 
is fastened a brass cylinder, which carries a register sheet of paper 
to receive the oscillations of the wind. A pencil bearing lightly 
against the paper descends from the top to the bottom of the ecylin- 
der in the course of twenty-four hours ; its movements are regulated 
by aclock. When the wind shifts, the paper register correspond- 
ingly turns, and the pencil makes a trace of the movement ; if the 
wind is lulling the pencil makes a-straight line downwards. 7 On 
the sheet of paper are printed lines for the four cardinal points, 
N., E.,S., W., and the hours of the day, the trace thus showing 
the direction and all the variations of the wind, and the time of 
their occurrence. 

Velocity of Wind.—On the ends of a cross supported by a ver- 
tical shaft several feet above the roof of the building, are four hem- 
ispherical copper cups. These, whatever may be the direction of 
the wind, are caused to turn round with a speed, as has been de- 
termined by experiment, of about one third the velocity of the wind. 

To the lower end of the shaft thus made to revolve by the eups 
is attached an endless screw connecting with a train of wheels, which 


VELOCITY OF THE WIND. 


move a cam. The wheels are so arranged that one turn of 
the cam answers to fifteen miles in the movement of the wind. A 
pencil which rests on the edge of the cam, and bears lightly against 
a surface, is carried from the bottom to the top of the paper by 
each revolution of the cam. It should be understood that the pa- 
per is attached to a board drawn aside by a clock at the rate of 
half an inch an hour. The number of times that the pencil moves 
from the bottom to the top of the paper, multiplied by fifteen, 
ow the number of miles that the wind has moved in an hour or 
ay. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


INTEREST IN THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE. 
OPENINGS OF THE ANTI-PoVERTY SocrETy’s FAIR, AND 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

MorE MONEY FOR THE COLLEGE OF THE City oF N. Y. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New York Ciry, Sept. 29, 1887. 
The current of interest here is just now decidedly toward the 
Bay. One hears or reads of little but the respective merits and de- 
merits of yachts and of yachtsmen. The Yankee “‘ Volunteer” 


and the Scotch “* Thistle’ catch all the breeze that’s going, and about 
everything else in town is, figuratively speaking, becalmed, and is 
likely to remain so until it is decided whether or not the celebrated 
America’s Cup” is to go back to England this year. These races 
are by far the most interesting as they are the most important of 
any of the long international contests, for both countries in their 
endeavor to obtain or keep the championship in yacht build- 
ing are outdoing their own past efforts with e new attempt to 
excel each other. And this apenety to us whose yachts Tavs 
been decidedly the best built so far, is a matter of much wider in- 
terest and real importance than mere sportsmen’s enthusiasm. It 
is no small thing that for several years we have been able to prove, 
in spite of all competition, that we can build better and faster 
yachts than any other people, and, putting it modestly, that even 
in “* English weather ’’ our men suffer nothing in comparison with 
A sons of seagirt Britannia, who are supposed to be nothing if not 
sailors. 
* * * 
In the midst of all this excitement over “ bottoms”? and masts, 


sheets and spinnaker’s, the right kind of sea and the proper amount 


of wind, the opening of the American Institute Fair and a great 
bazaar for the benefit of the Anti-Poverty Society have searcely 
been noticed outside of the circles immediately interested.  y,; 
the latter, which is to last two weeks, has already become a success 
It is said that the cost of the entire two weeks’ rent of the Madison 
Square Garden, in which it is held, was taken in during the first day 
and evening,—Monday. The attractions of the fair are innumer. 
able. Besides scores of the usual booths of fancy articles, bric-,- 
brac, books, pictures, flowers, and confectionery, there is a |itt|, 
theater, a dancing pavilion, an art gallery, a gypsy fortune-tellcr’s 
tent, a black sheep led around by a little colored girl, and a white 
one in charge of a little white girl, together with a good many 
other side-shows and ingenious contrivances to induce people ¢o 
spend monvy. ‘The restaurant is in charge of Dr. McGlynn’s 
housekeeper, Mary Halligan, who is remembered for her warm 
championship of the Doctor against Viear-General Donnelly, in the 
St. Stephen’s Charch affair last year. The immense crowd of the 
first day was almost doubled on Tuesday, when Dr. McGlynn’s 
fiftieth birthday was celebrated. A reception was given by himself 
and some of the prominent leaders of the United Labor Party, at 
which there was music by a choir of young women from St. Ste- 
phen’s, a few nice speeches, and a presentation to the Doctor of 
flowers and a fine silk flag. Itis said that the Fair Committe. 
think that they will net $50,000 to further the campaign work of 
the Labor Party, and certainly the present prospects of the under- 
taking are most assuring. 

The opening of the American Institute Fair is not so impor- 
tant an event as it used to be when there was Jess advertising in the 
papers and no canvassers. Many people have almost forgotten that 
the exhibit is still held with its old regularity, its alcoves of photog- 
raphy, sewing-machines, glass work, piano stall, ete., etc. They 
are all more or less of a bore unless one is especially interested, and 
and there’s not much danger in these days that the housekeeper 
will be allowed to remain long in ignorance of a wonderfully easy 
process of canning or a labor saving coffee-pot or any of those things, 
if she does not attend the Fair. But this year it is well worth go- 
ing to see, if only for one thing,—the electrical exhibit. It is 
the first that the Institute has ever had, and excepting that most 
interesting show at Philadelphia two or three years ago, no elec- 
trical display has been made in this country that can in any way 
approach the size and completeness of this at the Institute, which in - 
cludes many inventions and applications that have been discovered 
since the Philadelphia exhibition. It occupies one half of the entire 
main floor of the building, and is well arranged to shew the work- 
ings of apparatus to the best advantage. Arn electrical railroad 
has been put into the building, on which visitors are carried from 
one end of the hall to the other, and an exposition is also made of 
how cable dispatches are sent and received. 

* 


In spite of all hopes and all efforts, the Saturday afternoon holi- 
day as a regular thing has failed. It held out well during the 
summer, when business was dull in many trades; some of the large 
houses have kept it up during September, but the pleasure of buy- 
ing and selling is too strong for it; the merchants have given it up, 
and even the banks want to go back to the full day with the begin- 
ning of October. 


It is a question in the minds of some of the friends of common 
school education in New York City why, with $2,000,000 and 
the facts in black and white that 10,000 children were crowded 
out of the schools last year, only one additional building was made 


ready this summer. ‘Two more will be opened by January 1, but 
one, if not two, of the old ones have been given up, If these three 
buildings will hold 1,000 pupils each, there must be still nearly 
7,000 pupils of last year’s census to be provided for, to say nothing 
of the increased number that have been added to the lists of the 
** school age,’’ and making no account at all of those who last year 
attended the schools that will not again be opened. The bald facts 
are, that now, in the 12th, 17th, 19th, 22d, and 23d wards, 15,000 
children who are compelled by law to go to school are compelled by 
the city to go home again. ms 

These are unpleasant, not to say rather alarming facts; and now 
that the courts have decided that the city can once more issue 
bonds, it is to be hoped that the Board of Education will lose no 
time in estimating what will be the money needed for at least eight 
new buildings and making application to the authorities for the 
immediate issue of bonds to pay for them. This state of things is 
a disgrace, not to the Board of Education, but to the city, and if it 
is wiped out in the coming year, there will be few events in the 
Hewitt administration for which the coming citizens will be more 
deeply indebted, and should be more sincerely grateful. 


* * * 


After all the labor and money that has been put into our public 
eollege,—that of the City of New York,—during the past summer, 
it was laid before the trustees last week that the building is sadly 
out of repair, and that altogether an appropriation of $156,150 will 
be needed for next year. Superintendent Debevoise, who has 
charge of the school buildings, says that the towers are so weak 
that they might be thrown down by a heavy storm, that the walls 
are cracked and sunken, and will soon be positively unsafe with 
the building full of boys. Commissioner Lummis, who is also one 
of the college trustees, again spoke his opinion about the expenses 
of the college, as he expressed them at one of the recent board 
meetings quoted in this letter. He enters a protest against the ex- 
penditure of $3,500 to graduate each of the forty students yearly ; 
and, although there are beside these some five or six hundred young 
men who complete their education at this college every year, he 
feels that the same educational end could be reached without the 
outlay of so much money. The sum asked for salaries, furniture, 
and supplies alone is $134,250. The sum for repairs, ete., is extra. 
Bat when the commissioner was making out his argument, why 
did he not add still greater force to it by suggesting that the City 
College students be sent to the University of the City of New York 
instead of Columbia? The university certainly leaves little to be 
desired now in the way of faculty, and its yearly dues are said to be 
only about one tenth of those at Columbia. 


* * 
It is, however, of no immediate importance what arguments were 
or were not brought forward, the college is a great pet, and the 
estimate for another round hundred and fifty-six thousand was 4p- 
proved, and will be presented to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment. H. A. S. 


— Stronger in influence than thy nearest friend, 
For with thee more than he, 


Thy thoughts a power o’er all thy life extend, 
Surely though secretly.— Philip Burroughs Strong. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi paper 
the old of books, as 4to, 8vo, little indi- 
cation of sire ; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


A Memorr or Ratpa Warpo Emerson. By James 
Elliot Cabot. Intwovolumes. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth, 8x5l4. Price, $3.50 for set. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more perfectly written memoir 
than this. We appreciate the fact that we write under the infla- 
ence of rapturous delight after having read its pages that give 
glimpses of a life of which we have long known much, yet known 
little. Probably no distinguished American has been £o little known 
to the general public as Mr. Emerson, This was true while he lived, 
and it has been almost “‘more true” since he died. Mr. Cabot, 
his literary executor, who gives us this revelation of the man, 
seems to have been the one person in all the land to reveal with 
delicacy, and yet with conscientious candor the unwritten thought 
and emotion of this unparalleled genius. It has not been an easy 
matter for Mr, Cabot to know what to say and how to say it. Mr. 
Emerson was not a man who revealed himself easily to his friends ; 
he was never a letter-writer, nor a keeper of journals, in the sense 
that would make them furnish material for a hastily prepared biog- 
raphy. He seems to have always realized the criticism which he 
made upon Carlyle: ‘ The merit of glass is not to be seen, but to 
be seen through ; but every crystal and lamina of the Carlyle glass 
shows.’’ Of no man, at least in niodern literature, can it be more 
accurately said that he was not to be seen through. His apprecia- 
tion of Alcott is emphatically trae of himself: ‘* We have seen an 
intellectual torso, without hands or feet, without any organ whereby 
to reproduce his thought in any form of art whatever, no musical 
talent, no gift of eloquence, no plastic skill to paint or carve, to 
build or write, . . . aud only working by presence and supreme 
intelligence, as a test and standard of other minds. Such I call 
not so much men as influences.’’ All this was preéminently true 
of Emerson, 

It is not easy for an author to find material for all that the pub- 
lie wishes to know of Ralph Waldo Emerson; and yet Mr. Cabot 
has found so much that is new and unexpected that there is scarcely 
a line in the two volumes that is not so rich and suggestive that one 
would almost say, as Emerson said when Judge Hoar failed to give 
him the list of persons who contributed the $16,520 upon the burn- 
ing of his home: ‘I shall not rest till I have learned them every 
one, to repeat.to myself night and morning.”’ 

The greatest satisfaction in these volumes is that there is not one 
word said that we could wish unsaid. It is doubtful if any other 
man has lived in recent years so prominent, so petted, so much 
admired, who could say with all sincerity: ‘‘To a witness worse 
than myself, and less intelligent, I should not willingly put a win- 
dow in my breast. But, to a witness more intellectual and virtu- 
ous than I, or to one precisely as intellectual and well-intentioned, 
I have no objection to uncover my heart.”’ 

These volumes meet a variety of cases. Those who wish to 
know more of his ‘* transcendental aims,’’ religious life, literary 
method, personal habits, preferences and prejudices, opinions of 
men and measures, will find here a rich quarry. One feels, after 
reading any chapter of the book, as though he had been in the per- 
sonal presence of such an one as he describes Margaret Fuller to 
have been: ‘‘An extraordinary person for her apprehension, and 
her power of conversation. It is always a great refreshment to see 
a very intelligent person. It is like being set in a large place. 
You stretch your limbs and dilate to your utmost size,’’ 

Acts AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. Facts for Every 
Reader about Prominent American Books, Authors, and Publish- 
ers; English Books and Authors; Popular Translations, Dramas, 
Operas, ete. By Charles M. Barrows. Boston: New England 
Publishing Company. 8x6. Price, $1.50, 

It would be difficult to find an author better qualified for the 
patient research, discriminating selection, skillful arrangement, 
high literary merit, and uniformly readable style necessary for 
the production of such a book. The book aims to be reliable as 
the dictionary, universal as an encyclopzdia, critical as a review, 
readable as a popularized biography. Hundreds of prominent 
American and English books are here treated in a discriminating, 
sketchy, enjoyable way; so the reader can see at a glance what the 
book is, who was its author, when written, and all the authentic in- 
cidents connected therewith, If there were nothing in it but its 
analysis of, and gossip about books, translations, dramas, ete., it 
would be worth its price, for there is no other book in which so 
many interesting and important facts about these works can be 
found, winnowed from the vast amount of material which must 
necessarily go into an encyclopedia or work on literature. 

The acts and anecdotes of authors themselves are, however, of 
much greater merit than those pertaining to books. Without 
freighting it with a single unimportant or uninteresting fact, there 
is very much that the student or reader cares to know about any 
American author and the most important English authors, ‘These 
sketches are crisp, biographic, sufficiently critical, and highly enter- 
taining. It would seem as though every teacher, student, ordinary 
reader, and parent would need the book. It has been prepared with 
great labor, to meet what the author and publishers feel to be the 
greatest present need, of a literary kind, in the home, the study, 
the office, and the school. The wonder, as we open this book to 
any popular author, is, how it is possible to say so much so well 
in so brief space.. All prominent characters are treated at 
length; while in case of an author of less note, who has done one 
thing of general interest, three lines are sufficient to tell her present 
name, her maiden name, the name of her first husband. her nom de 
plume, when born, and what she did, as, for instance, ‘‘ Allen, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ann [Chase] [Akers] (‘ Florence Perey’). Author of 
‘Rock Me to Sleep Mother,’ and other poems. Born in Maine, 
1832,” 

The attention given to the publishers of America is a feature 
which will make the book of special interest to every lover of books 
and friend of authors. Its alphabetical arrangement makes it of 
exceptional value, as the reader can turn to any author, book, or 
publisher, as he would to a word in the dictionary. All in all the 
book is unique, complete, reliable, fresh, and entertaining. 


Butier’s PuysicAL By Jacques W. Red- 

way. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 12x 934. 

Archibald Geikie, in that unique gem, ‘‘ The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy,’’ says that at present it is hardly possible to find any geo- 
graphical classbook that meets all the needs of a modern teacher 
and class.’’ We suspect he will withdraw from that position when 
he examines, as we have done, this perfection of geographical art. 
Whoever needs a physical geography should see for himself this 
method of presenting the subject, the scientific accuracy, the judi- 
cious elaboration of some subjects and equally judicious elimination 
»£ others, the perfection of diagraphic art, the abundance, cor- 
rectness, and artistic beauty of the illustrations, the skillful repre- 
sentation of physical features in the maps, the typographical 
beauty, the vocabularies, tables, and glossary of this latest issue of 


-| principles and system u 


= has come to be one of the most essential subjects of school 
study. 


BaLLAps AND Stories ror Reaprnes. With Musical 
Accompaniments for Public Entertainments, Church Socials, 
Schools, and the Family Circle. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Cincinnati: The John Church Co. 112 pages, 8 x 5}. 

Mr. Butterworth is a man of the people, with the people, and 
for the people. There are not many men who, in the shadow of a 
newspaper circulation of 400,000, and a book circulation of one 
half a million, sit and write, not for profit or fame, but for the 
delight and good of the children, a book of ballads and stories for 
entertainments, church socials, schools, and the family circle; and 
yet this is precisely what Hezekiah Butterworth has done. We 
honor him for it, avd have no hesitation in saying that he has pro- 
duced what will probably be the most successful and valuable book 
of thé kind ever issued. A few of the selections are not from his 
own pen, though most of them are; and the musical ones are 
just what the schoolroom needs and seeks. We feel like thanking 
the author for the spirit and skill with which he has done this work. 


Practica, Rurroric AND Composition. A Complete 
and Practical Discussion of Capital Letters, Punctuation, Letter- 
Writing, Style, and Composition. By Albert N. Raub, A. M., 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: Raub & Co. Cloth, 744 x 434, 320 pp. 

A trained journalistic friend, picking up this book as it lay upon 
our desk, exclaimed: ‘* Shades of Blair and Whately ! What pro- 
priety is there in giving forty pages of a manual on rhetoric to sam- 
ples of notes of invitation and acceptance, points of social etiquette, 
and business and love letters ? What trained journalist would find 
the directions for preparing editorial, news, and other matter for 
the press of any practical value? Or what school undertakes to 
train authors in the difficult business of writing essays, treatises, 
books of travels, history, fiction, orations, and sermons?’’ This 
sentiment, which we in no sense endorse, presents the conservative 
criticism of the best modern rhetorics. The average mother appre- 
ciates what the school does for her daughter by way of letter- 
writing, the etiquette of society notes more than she does the facts 
and fancies of rhetorical figures; and this rhetoric, beyond any- 
thing we have ever seen, gives everything the imagination can pro- 
duce to make one expert in the social courtesies of the pen. While 
the suggestions running through the book, calculated to aid the 
student in paragraphing, condensing, enlivening news, description, 
correspondence, editorials, ete., seem to our friend entirely out of 
place, these very things will be most eagerly accepted by a large 
class of students, and will give the teacher many hints in the prac- 
tical line that he has very much needed. The book does not strike 
one as a companion of Blair and Whately, but it is, as its name 
signifies, a practical rhetoric. 

Tae Ancrent Cities OF THE New Being Voy- 
ages and Explorations in Mexico and Central America, from 
1857-1882. By Desiré Charnay. Translated from the French 
by J. Gonino and Helen 8. Conant. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth, 512 pages, 10¢ x 7. 

There is cause for congratulation in view of the growing interest 
among American travelers and students in the ancient cities of the 
New World. Prescott’s classic introduction of men of letters to 
Mexico and Peru awakened an interest in the ancient glories of this 
country such as else would not have been experienced. Add to 
this modern travel stimulated by commerce, love of adventure, and 
governmental appointments, and we have conditions which have 
ripened the American public for the present elegant and elaborate 
report by Desiré Charnay, who has made the most thorough study 
of ancient American civilizations under patronage of Peter Lorillard 
and Allen Thorndike Rice. The studies cover Vera Cruz and 
Puebla ; Mexico, The Indians ; Tula ; Mountain Exploration ; 
Las Playas and Palenque; Yucatan, Merida, and the Maya Race; 
Kabah and Uxmal; Campeche and Tenosique; and Lorillard 
Town. The illustrations, thoroughly artistic, many of them full 
page, and more than 200 in number. The charts and maps are 
invaluable. It is not too much to say that no country has had such 
a perfect presentation of all the essentials of its life, art, and 
characteristics in such comparatively inexpensive form as in this 


work. It is eminently worthy its artistic setting. 
Tue Puoro-GrRavurRE CALENDAR For 1888. With 
Shakespearian Designs by Frank M. Gregory. New York: 


Frederick A. Stokes. 914x644. Price, $1.50. For sale in 
Boston by Shreve, Crump, & Low. 

The first calendar for 1888 that greets us is probably equal to 
anything that will appear as the months go by. It is one of the 
first issues of Frederick A. Stokes, late of the publishing house of 
White, Stokes, & Allen. In every way this calendar is unique. 
The cards themselves, with their serried edgings, are attractive, 
while each month is a gem by way of design, and each in a color 
peculiarly its own. So that, as a work of art, entirely independ- 
ent of its utility, it is highly attractive. 


A Cuautaugua Ipyt. By Grace Livingston. Boston: 

D. Lothrop & Co. Cloth, 7144x5, 106 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

In this simple prose-poem, the intelligent student may read be- 

tween the lines a clear announcement of the spirit and aims that 

animate the earnest sojourners at Chautauqua Lake; and one who 
easily peruses the attractive pages in a half-hour, may shut the 
book with a feeling that the graceful writer has pointed her fable 
with an implied moral not unworthy of sop. The volume is in- 
troduced to the public in a note by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 

D.D., and is tastefully illustrated. 

A Primer ror Use ScHoots AND FaAmi.ies, for 
Teaching Correct and Distinct Articulation in Reading and Speak- 
ing. By C. W. Knudsen. South Norwalk, Conn.: Golden 
Bros. Boards, 64x44. 72 pp. 
The author is a genius. He a scheme for revolutionizing, 

and, as he thinks, simplifying the spelling of the English language. 

He has entered upon his reform with all the zeal of an enthusiast. 

At first view it is all unintelligible, but a little study reveals the 

n which it is based. It is a curiosity. 

‘Those seeking a reformed English language will do well to exam- 

ine this system. Upon others it has little claim, It makes no ar- 

gument for itself, except the argument which its own work may 
make. 


ADayt Carernaum. By Dr. Franz Delitzsch. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition, by Rev. Geo. H. Schodde 
PhD. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, 744x444, 166 


es. 

The author of this little volume is an Old Testament scholar of 
repute, who presents herein a graphic picture of the Galilean scene 
of the activities of Jesus, and of a busy day in the earthly life of 
him who went about doing good. It is reverential and devout, and 
will prove helpfal to those who would realize the outward conditions 


of the career of the great Master. 


THe Unseen Kine anp Orner Verses. By Caroline 
Leslie Field. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Parchment paper, 7x4'4. 73 pp. Price, $1.00. 

No publishers in this country are more select in the choice of 
the poetry which they issue, in their magazine, the Atlantic, and in 
their books, than Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; and these verses of 
Caroline Leslie Field are no exception to the rule. There is no 
especial purpose in the book, but it has genuine poetic merit, which 
is more than can be said of all the compilations. The book is 
beautifully bound, and makes a rare and inexpensive gift- book. 


Practican Carving. By Thomas J. Murrey. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes. Paper, 6x4, 33 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

_We are in the habit of having all issues from the kitchen and 
dining-room emanate from some queen of creation, and are hardly 
prepared to find so ordinary a name as that of Thomas J. Murrey, 
upon the title-page of so valuable a monograph on carving. If aman 
does not know how to carve beef, mutton, veal, pork, poultry, and 
fish after examining this book it will be his own fault. 


EArty in October Messrs. 8. C. Grigggs & Co. will 
publish the sixth volume in their series of ‘‘ German Philosophical 
Classics,’’ edited by Prof. George S. Morris, Ph.D. This volume, 
prepared by the editor, and bearing the title, H/+gel’s Philosophy of 
the State and of History, will contain an expository résumé of two 
of Hegel’s most popular and important masterpieces. 


Joun B. Atpen, New York, has just published “a book 
for young men,”’ entitled Entering on Life, by Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., author of Hours with the Bible, ete.; price, 40 cents. It 
contains nine very valuable essays on the following topics: Youth, 
Character, Companions, Success, Christianity, “Frelps, Reading, 
Dreams, and a Farewell. 


CHARLES Scripner’s Sons have recently issued a 
complete descriptive catalogue of their standard textbooks. The 
list is exceedingly comprehensive, containing important works on a 
great variety of topics, notably: Language and Literature, Polit- 
ical Science, Mental and Moral Science, History, and Theology. 
Among the authors are many eminent educators. 


SocraL Puriry AND THE WurrTe Cross is the title of a 
volume of eighty pages, containing ‘* The Philanthropist Series of 
Social Purity ’’ leaflets, one to fifteen inclusive. It is a volume of 
exceptional interest and value, as interpreting the various aspects 
of the Social Purity and White Cross Movement. Price by mail, 
postpaid, fifteen cents. Address, The Philanthropist, P. O. Box 
2,554, New York, 


Hours wirn Tae Srars, by Richard A. Proctor, 
F.R.S., with twelve plates, showing the position of the stars for 
every month in the year (calculated on the latitude and longitude 
of the middle states), and full of descriptive letter-press. This is 
an entirely new edition, with new plates, prepared expressly for 
American students, of a work which, in its original London issue, 


has long been standard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Joun B. Atpren, New York, seems constantly on the 
lookout for good books for publication. Among the latest of the 
extended list of his publications are Vathek, by William Beckford, 
one of the choicest of Oriental romances, and Utopia, by Sir 
Thomas More, in cloth, each 25 cents. For beauty of description 
and power of the imagination these works of Beckford and More 
have hardly a parallel. 


Funk & Waanatis, New York, have just published 
According to Promise; or, the Lord’s Method of Dealing with His 
Chosen People, a new book by Chas. H. Spurgeon, a companion vol- 
ume to *‘ All of Grace.’’ Price, 75 cents. It contains brief, prac- 
tical homilies on Scripture themes, suggested by appropriate texts. 
ll who have read the writings of Mr. Spurgeon know how rich in 
experience and mental ability they are. hey are characterized by 
directness and plain speaking, and carry both comfort and strength 
to those who read and heed his Scriptural teachings. Popular as 
he deservedly is in his own field of labor in London, his writings 
have made him a sort of universal preacher and pastor among all 
nations of God’s people. 


Messrs. Ler AND SuHeEPARD, Boston, have now 
ready the sixth and last volume of ‘‘ The Boat Builders Series,’’ 
by Oliver Optie (Wm. T. Adams); price, $1.25. This closes the 
author’s twelfth series of instructive and entertaining books for 
young people. Thirty-three years , Mr. Adams published bis 
first juvenile, ‘‘ The Boat Club.’ “The present series began six 
years ago, and Ready About; or, Sailing the Boat completes it. 
The new characters introduced in this volume illustrate the con- 
trast between young men of high aims and correct principles, and 
those who have no fixed aims of duty to strengthen them in life’s 
battle. “It also contains much valuable instruction in regard to the 
management of boats. Mr. Adams dates his preface at his new 
home in Minneapolis, Minn. He will be greatly missed by his 
hosts of friends in New England. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


English Masterpiece Course; by Alfred H. Welsh; price, 90 cents. 
Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 
A Primary Geometry; by 8S. Edward Warren, C.E. New York: John 


Wiley & Sons. 
A p South Norwalk, Conn. Golden 


rimer; by C. W. Knudsen. 
Brothers. 

Jack, the Fisherman; by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; with illustra- 
tions by C. W. Reed; price, 50 cents. American Authors and their 
Birthdays; by Alfred S. Roe; price, 15 cents.—Wit, Wisdom, and 

Shakespeare ; edited by Clarence Stuart Ward; price, 


Beauties of 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

Words of Peace and Rest; selected by Louise 8. Houghton; price, 
1.00.—The Lives of the Presidents: Andrew Jackson and Martin 


g 

Van Buren; by William O, Stoddard; price, $1.25.——Birds and Blos- 
soms; illustrated by Fidelia Bridges; edited by Susie Barstow Skeld- 
ing; price, $3 50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. For sale in Bos- 
ton by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 

A Collection of Letters of Thackeray (1847-1855) ; with portraits and 
reproductions of letters and drawings; price, $2.50.—The Bee-Man 
of Orn, and Other Fanciful Tales; by Frank R. Stockton; price, $1.25. 
——Underwoods; by Robert Louis Stevenson; price, $1.00.—The 
1512-1883); by Samuel Adams Drake; 


he Great West 
the For sale in Boston 


rice, $1.75. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
by C. H. Whiting. 

In Bad Hands; by F. W. Robinson; price, 20 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. . 

The Invaders and Other Stories; by Count Lyof N, Tolstoy; trans- 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole; price, $1.25. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Bodyke; by Henry Norman; price, 75 cents.—Headiong, Hall and 
Nightmare Abbey; by Thomas Love Peacock.——Federal Taxes and 
State Expenses; by William H, Jones; price. $1 00.—Decisive Bat- 
tles Since Waterloo (1815-1887) ; y amy y W. Knox. New York: 

ston by 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale in Cc. H. Whiting. 
The Works of William Shakespeare, Vols. X., XL, RIL; price 50 
cents each. New York: John B. Alden. 

King soa’ | VIIT.; by William Shakespeare ; price, 10 cents, New 
York; Cassell & Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.— Last winter the Legislature of 
Alabama made an appropriation for holding a 
teachers’ institute in each congressional district in 
the state. Dr. T. J. Mirchell, president of the 
State Normal College, at Florence, was employed 
by State Supt. Palmer to conduct them. This is 
the second summer Dr. Mitchell has been thus en- 


Holden still continues his position as chief director 
of the observatory at a salary of $5,000. He will 
be assisted in his astronomical labors by several 
Eastern professors. 

A school for homeless boys and girls has lately 
been endowed, to the amount of $100,000. by a 
bequest of the late James M. Pierce, of San Diego. 

The Oreutt collection of cacti, the second in size 
in the *United States, was recently purchased by 
the Coronado Beach Company. ‘The company are 


gaged in Alabama, and this time he has fairly set also founding zodlogical gardens and museum 


the state on fire with his enthusiasm. The news- 
papers are lavish in their praises of his work, and 


buildings at a cost of $28,000. It is said that the 
museum is to be arranged under the direction of 


are anxious to have him give his whole time to it. the famous Professor Ward. 


The last of the series of district institutes was 


A mass-meeting has been held at Kingsburg, 


held at Troy. The result of an institute held there looking toward the establishment of a Swedish 


by Dr. Mitchell a year ago was the establishment 


Lutheran College there. Sixty acres of land and 


of their State Normal School and the organization nearly $6,000 were subscribed at once. 


of the public graded schools. The people received 


The death of Governor Bartlett has made several 


him again with open arms, and turned out en changes in the university board. The new gov- 
masse to the exercises of the institute. The Mont- ernor, R. W. Waterman, becomes ex-officio presi- 


gomery Advertiser, the largest and most influential | a.5¢ of the Board of Regents 


Columbus Bart- 


daily paper in the state, closes a highly eulogistic lett, brother of the late governor, has been ap- 
account of the institute, as follows: ‘‘ Our Athens pointed a member of the board. 


correspondent struck the nail on the head when 
he said the best thing Alabama could do would be 
to give Professor Mitchell a liberal salary to travel 


Railroad connection now exists between May- 
field and the Leland Stanford (Jr.) University. 
A large additional force of workmen are being 


aver the state and conde! all ployed, and te work on the University build 
i ‘that th enerally dull and profitless, ex-|'78*, 8 Progressing rapidly. The foundations of 
8 ho 4 tee the four principal buildings, of the boys’ work- 
tremely be hl room, and of the engine and boiler rooms are about 
one else. If our state cou thoroughly can-| \ pleted. 


vassed by a man of such professional preéminence 


The students of St. Ignatius College are making 


and irresistible enthusiasm in the interest of edu- : : - 
: preparations for the grand reception to be given 
cation, the teachers, the parents, and the whole Cardinal Gibbons during his stay in San Francisco. 


people would soon learn to know each other and 


The Southwest Institute of Florence Heights, 


work together for the common good. Nine tenths} 5.1, fiego, is a new aspirant for favor in the eda- 


of the people do not demand good schools because 


cational world. It is intended as a preparatory 


they do not know their priceless value, or how to} o14. 00) for boys and girls. 


establish them. A single institute similar to the 
one just closed at Troy, held in half an hundred 


FLORIDA.—A very successful session of the 


communities, where both teachers and parents 

could learn from Professor Mitchell the beautiful P Pa 

methods of the ‘new education,’ would bring the played a very important part. 


whole state to a realization of its educational needs 
and grand educational opportunities.”” Dr. Mitch- 
ell has no superior as an institute conductor in the 
South, and his exclusive employment in this work 


State Editor, GEO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINOIS.—The program of the next meeting 


by Alabama would be everywhere indorsed by the| of the high school teachers is well under way. : 
friends of popular education, hundreds of whom|H. Ray, of Hyde Park, is president. It will be 
have learned to admire his talents, esteem his| held at Princeton. 


character, and cherish his friendship. 


Franklin County, Massachusetts, claims the 


It has been decided to change the location of|honor of being the native place of Mr. George 
Howard College, which for forty-seven years has| Howland, Chicago’s famous superintendent. 


been in Marion. An eligible site six miles from 
the city of Birmingham has been selected. 


At the last annual meeting of the trustees of the} at the County Fair. 


DeKulb County. — Premiums for school work, 


amounting to fifty dollars, were recently awarded 


Two hundred and thirty- 


University of Alabama, provision was made for|two teachers say that the last institute was the 


the following improvements: A new chemical lab-| best ever held in the county. 


An unusual num- 


oratory ; two new residences for professors; a fire-| ber of young people have left home to attend dis- 
proof vault for valuable records ; a system of|tant schools. Eight have gone to Monmouth.—— 


water works of sufficient capacity to supply the| Four new principals have been engaged. 


Prin- 


university with not less than ten thousand gallons|cipal Foote of the Somonauk schoo!s has accepted 
per day; a steam laundry, with all necessary ap-|@ position in Washington, D. C., under Superin- 
pliances, and with a capacity for about five hun-|tendent Powell. —— Ninety-one certificates were 


dred persons. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Puedlo. 


issued during July and August. 


County Superintendent Albert G. Lane en- 


tered upon his Jong and successful educational 


CoLoRADO.—Akron schools opened with sixty-|career in November, 1858, when he took charge 
four pupils in attendance. Plans have been made|of the Franklin School, Chicago, whose territory 


for the new schoolhouse, t 


hen embraced one of the largest districts in the 


There are over four hundred pupils in the Fort| city. 


Collins schools, one hundred and seventy in the 
Loveland schools, and more pupils in the new town |r 
of Lamar than can be accommodated. 


Superintendent Wadsworth of Ogle County has 
esigned his office and gone to Council Bluffs. 


Stephen G. Mason was appointed to take Mr. 


President Ingersoll reports the Agricultural} Wadsworth’'s place. 


College unusually prosperous. There are more 


Thirty-three hundred school children marched 


students in the college classes than heretofore, and | to the Fair grounds of Winnebago County on Chil- 
they are of a better quality. The college library|dren’s Day. 


contains 1,100 volumes. 


In many counties reading circle work is receiv- 


In the line of agricultural experimentation we| ing much attention. 


clip the following from an exchange: ‘' Daring 


Mr. A. R. Sabin, one of the most prominent 


the past year more than twenty-five varieties of | principals of Chicago, is as highly esteemed by the 
tobacco were grown at the Agricultural College, | Grand Army men of his city as he is by his profes- 
and it is demonstrated that just as good tobacco] sional associates. In the summer of 1862 Mr. 
can be raised in Colorado as any place in the| Sabin responded to the call for volunteers by rais- 


world.”’ i 


ng a company in Addison County, Vt. His regi- 


W. W. Remington, of Fort Collins, takes the} ment was captured at Harper’s Ferry, and, on 
place of Professor Wilson of Loveland during the] being .paroled, sent to Baltimore, whence they 
severe illness of the latter. At the present writing| went to Kansas to quell an Indian outbreak. 


there is grave apprehension concerning his recovery. 


Dr. Willard, for many years connected with the 


His personal and professional friends in Colorado} Central High School, Chicago, but for several 


for the best. 
r 


years at the head of a private school, has gone.into 


. Kitchen of Alamosa “has taken the schoo! | the West Side High School this year. Asa teacher 
and town by storm,’’—so reports a member of the] of history Dr. Willard has few equals, 


school board. 


Chieago’s big telescope will be found in the 


_ State Superintendent Cornell says that the pub-| Northwestern University at Evanston after Oct. 1. 
lic schools of our state never began a year so aus-|Such was the decision arrived at by a majority of 


piciously ; the attendance everywhere is unusually | t 


he directors of the Chicago Astronomical Society 


large, and the selection of teachers exceedingly | at a meeting recently held. 


wise and fortunate. 


Mr. E. A. Barnes, principal of the Webster 


Professor Lyle has made a favorable impression | School, Chicago, has succeeded in raising a cotton 


upon the Fort Collins people. 


plant from seed brought from Arkansas last year. 


Superintendent Gove of Denver is the recipient|'The plant is about one fourth of it t i 
of many marked honors, which he bears gracefully. |and has a perfect 
He has been reélected Grand Commander of the|pod-on it. He has had it in his schoolroom, and 


Knights Templar of Colorado. 


the pupils have been much interested in observing 


The annual session of the S. T. A. will be held| the changes in the color of the blossom and the 


in Denver, Dec. 27-29. 


filling of the pod. Mr. Barnes has kindly per- 


se mitted several teachers of neighboring schools to 
CALIFORNIA. — Kindergartens, which hereto-| exhibit it to their classes ts ta athe 
fore have found little favor, except in the larger ioow et. ~— It is in an ordinary 


cities, are gradually gaining foothold in the inte- 
rior towns. 
Dr. H. D. Cogswell, who a few months ago en- 


State Editor, ORION ©. SCOTT, Oshaloosa. 
lowAa.—Supt. Henry Sabin, of the Clinton city 


dowed the Polytechnic Institute of San Francisco,| schools, has been nomi i 
. ted by th 
has made another gift of over $100,000 for the State Convention for State Su » oP yer ya 


founding of the Cogswell California College of] lic Instruction.——Mr. H. 


. Sawyer, of Fre- 


Dental Surgery. The Dental Coll will find i 
accommodations in the Polytechnic build- office by the 


ings as soon as they are completed, until suit 
buildings can be erected 


The Round Table of the city superintendents of 


eastern and central Iowa will meet very soon in 


The San Diego College Company has been incor- Marshalltown. 


porated with a capital stock of $200,000, all sub- 
scribed. 


Prof. W. M. Bartlett, the assistant principal 


and oldest professor in the state normal at Cedar 


Dr. E, S. Holden has tendered his resignation as| F is i 
president of the State University, to take effect on th a 
the completion of the Lick Observatory, Dr, ' his oldest son and the 


Prof. S. N. Fellows’ successor in the chair of 
Mental and Moral Science and Didactics, in the 
State University, is Prof. Geo. T. W. Patrick, a 
S. U. L. graduate, class of "78, who has since 
taught , and has spent three years at Yale Theo 
logical Seminary and two years at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Dr. W. R. Pierson has been called to the chair 
in Pennsylvania College established by the alumni 
of the institution. Dr. Pierson, after graduating 
at Earlham, spent three years and graduated at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, where he won a 
$600 prize for the best work in Hebrew. He after- 
ward spent three years in German Universities and 
received a Ph.D. at Leipsic. 

Supt. Amos Hiatt, of the East Des Moines 
schools, recently spent two days at a reunion of 
his old regiment, the 33d Iowa V. I., in one com- 
pany of which he had served as lieutenant, and at 
the same time made a call upon the superintendent 
of the Oskaloosa schools. 

The East Des Moines schools opened with 73 
teachers. A building of four new rooms will be 
opened soon. 

Principal N. Messer, of the Keokuk High School, 
has resigned and gone to California, where he will 
engage in the bavking business. Mr. George E. 
Marshall becomes Mr. Messer’s successor in the 
high school,—a promotion for faithful and efficient 
service as assistant and instructor in scieuces for 
several years. 

INDIANA.—The Pierceton public schools opened 
Sept. 26 with a full attendance. The teachers for 
the ensuing year have all, with but one exception, 
been recently appointed. Prof. Byron McAlpine 
fills the position recently occupied by Supt. E J. 
McAlpine; Harry Cole takes the place vacated by 
Mrs. E. J. McAlpine; Miss Bertha Sweeny still 
has charge of the intermediate department; Miss 
Cora McAlpine instructs the second primary, and 
Mrs. Saxon the first primary. 

At the recent Indiana Methodist Conference it 
was resolved that all moneys raised for education, 
unless otherwise designated, be applied to DePauw 
University. 

The School Board of Marshall County has in- 
augurated a new system. Instead of having three 
terms of school during the year they have concluded 
to have a continuous term of eight months. This 
change meets the hearty approval of all concerned. 


New YoRK.—Teachers in New York City are 
to be unusually favored this winter in the line of 
educational lectures. The Industrial Education 
Association announces that free public lectures on 
educational topics will be given in the building of 
the College for the Training of Teachers, No. 9 
University Place, each Tuesday and Friday after- 
noon, holidays excepted, throughout the winter, 
at 4 o’clock. The following lectures are now an- 
nounced: Pres. Thos. Hunter, LL D., of the New 
York City Normal College will deliver a course of 
four lectures on the ‘* Normal Methods of Teach- 
ing the Three R’s,’’ on the afternoons of Oct. 4, 
7, 11, and 14, as follows: Tuesday, Oct. 4, Read- 
ing and Spelling; Friday, Oct. 7, Writing and 
Drawing ; Tuesday, Oct. 11, Arithmetic; Friday, 
Oct. 14, Geography and History. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

NEw JeRsEY.—New school buildings are to be 
erected at Trenton equal to any in the country in 
architectural beanty and modern conveniences, 

The library of P. V. Spader has been added to 
that of Rutgers College. The gift is valued at 
$15,000. The college is now entering upon its 
119th year. 

Seven evening schools have been opened in New- 
ark, including five drawing schools. They will be 
open for five months. 

Princeton College sends out and supports two 
foreign missionaries this year,—John N. Forman 
is one and the other will soon be selected. Mr. 
Forman was born in India, and will begin his 
work there, supplementing that of his parents, 
who are also missionaries. The Theological Sem- 
inary will send one of its students to assist him. 

The inmates of the state prison are now receiv- 
ing daily secular instruction in English branches. 
Two of the convicts are educated and spend their 
time, under the direction of the keepers, in teach- 
ing = others. One of them speaks six languages 

uently, 

The Theological Seminary of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at New Sontwulel has received 
valuable additions to its library. Professor Lan- 
sing has just returned from the Holy Land with 
an ancient parchment scroll of the Pentateuch 
written in Hebrew, and many old Arabic manu- 
scripts, which, together with a collection of 500 
choice works brought from France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Italy, by Prof. John Van 
Dyke, are now in the library. 

Jacob B. Hench, A.M., for four years teacher 
of mathematics in the Fremont Seminary, Pa., 
has been appointed master in mathematics at 
Blairstown; salary, $1,000. Professor Hench 
was the mathematical prize man of his class in 

elvidere Classical Academy, Geo. H. Hoo 
principal, bas doubled its 

Henry Whitall, inventor of a heliotellus and 
planisphere, and an enthusiastic devotee to atellar 
astronomy, left the Bush Seminary at Belvidere to 
spend his summer vacation in London, where he 
died suddenly. 

_ Rutgers College is prospering under the admin- 
istration of President Gates. This is his sixth 
are twenty-nine in the freshman 
class and twenty-six in the scientific department. 
There are 60,000 volumes in the library. ers 


State Editor, R. J. PORTER, Clarks. 


NEBRASKA, — The public schools of Li 
opened on the 19th ult. with 60 
Professor Bowers, former county superintendent, 


is in charge, in place of Superintendent Hart. 
who has been granted a year’s leave of absence ms 
The University has opened the term with pleas 
ing prospects. The building has been put in ox. 
cellent repair. 
The school population of Holdredge is oceupyin 
the new brick building where six teachers are _ 
employed. 
The total enrollment of pupils in Omaha is 6.850 
and increase of 1,600 over last year. Seventeen 
buildings are either in use or in process of erection 
The corner-stone of the new Methodist Univer. 
sity at Lincoln has just been laid. 
ndustrial education is to receive an impetus in 
this state through the establishment of an indus. 
trial school in connection with the State Univer. 


sity. 

The compulsory education law enacted by the 
late Legislature applies to all children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, and requires 
twelve weeks’ schooling each year. 

The Business and Normal College at Fremont 
has been sold by the heirs of Professor J. nes, 
Professor Leach of St. Paul becomes a partner, 
Report says he is to leave the public school work 
at the end of this year and assume the manage. 
ment of this institution. 

State Editor, ©. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Oxn10.—Prof. J. B. Leach gave excellent satis- 
faction in his instraction in penmanship in the 
Jefferson County Institute. 

The Barnesville Board of Education, after sey- 
eral weeks of debate, have elected C. A. Richard- 
son, of Dakota, as superintendent of schools. 

Prof. L. 8. Thompson, lately elected teacher of 
penmanship in the Cincinnati schools has declined 
to accept. 

Superintendent Manley of Galion and Prof. John 
McBurney were the instructors in the Noble 
County Institute. 

Alliance has a new high school building and 
two more teachers. 

The enrollment in the Bellaire schools has 
reached 1,438. Sixteen of the present corps of 
teachers are graduates of the high school, which 
now enrolls 48 boys and 101 girls. 

The State Loard of Examiners will meet in 
Columbus, Oct. 7, to organize and arrange for the 
annual examination. 

UO. ‘T’. Corson, superintendent of schools, Cam- 
bridge, has been tendered the chair of Mathemat- 
ics in the Nevada State University, at a salary of 
$2,000 per annum, 

Dr. Alston Ellis did excellent institute work in 
the Stark County Institute this fall. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Ninety-three have entered 
the freshman class at Lafayette College; among 
them, Sokuma Yamada, a son of the head of the 
Department of Marine Engineering in Japan. 
George D. Gable, lately vice-president of the 
Delaware Academy at Delhi, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed tutor in mathematics. The work in the 
gymnasium will be conducted by Prof. C. Me- 
intire, M.D., and E. A. Schultz, B.S. The ladies 
of Easton, to the number of four hundred, are 
actively engaged in a new plan to extend the en- 
dowment. ‘The following recent graduates will 
teach in academies, viz., James A. Clarke, at 
Chestnut Level, Pa.; John G. Conner, Colora, 
Md.; W. G. Finney, Corning, Iowa; George 5. 
Horn, Dry Run, Pa. ; C. 8. Mason, State Normal 
School, Lebanon, O.; J. E. Robbins, the Harry 
Hillman Academy, Wilkes Barr; W.35. Russell, 
principal of schools, West Brighton, Staten Island ; 
Dallas Grover, Kausas. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bittenbender, a graduate of the 
State Normal Schvol at Bluomsburg, and after- 
ward principal of the Model School there, is a 
nominee for the position of Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska. 


State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga, 

TENNESSEE. —. A sessiun of the Hamilton 
County ‘leachers’ Institute was held at Wau- 
hatchie, Sept. 23 and 24. ‘The following are some of 
the subjects that were discussed, and the names of 
those who spoke: ‘* Incentives to Study,’’ Miss 
Florence Crockett; ‘‘ ‘l'eachers’ Professional Qual- 
ifications,’’ C. H. Price; ** Teachers’ Moral ()ual- 
itications,’’? J. C. Zeigler; and *‘ Uniformity of 
Textbooks,’’ H. D. Huffaker, who as the present 
superintendent of Hamilton County, is doing much 
to advance the cause of education in his section 
of the state. He recently founded the Southern 
Teacher at Daisy, where he was formerly employed. 
——The colored teachers have also organized by 
electing W. F. Jackson, president; B. U. Colbert, 
secretary; and Miss K. KE. Scott, treasurer. 
The Chattanooga University opened the 14th 
ult. with a good attendance. While it,is clear that 
colored pupils, according to the rules of the M. EF. 
Church, cannot be debarred from entering this 
institution, because of their color, yet this clas 
seems to be willing to concede that the school was 
established ‘‘ for whites,”’ and that a mixed school 
would result in nothing but injury to both white 
and colored. No further trouble is anticipated in 
relation to the race question. 
Hon. Frank M. Smith, state superintendent of 
public instruction, has addressed a circular to 
county and city superintendents, setting forth the 
advantages afforded young men at the University 
of Tennessee, located at Knoxville. He sa)5' 
‘* The management of the Uuiversity has been en- 
tirely changed, Dr. C. W. Dabney, Jr., late state 
chemist of North Carolina, having been elected 
president. Dr. Dabney is, without doubt, one of 
the foremost educators of this country, - °° 
and is now reorganizing the university on an 1"- 
dustrial and technical, as well as a classical basis. 
The Doctor, in his letter of acceptance say: 
* There is a demand for a ‘ new education,’ that 
of the hand and heart, as well as of the head. - - 


A day of yast material deyelopment is 
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the watchmen upon the walls round about proclaim 
the dawn ; they call every man to go to work in the 
ripened harvest.’’ 


WISCONSIN.—The River Falls Normal School 
(W. D. Parker, president) opened this year with 
a goodly number of well-qualified students in at- 
tendance. The average ability of the members of 
the entering class is more than ordinary. The in- 
stitates having closed the faculty are all on the 
ground hard at work. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Miss Mary Dudley, of Presque Isle, has be- 
come a teacher in the Ladies Seminary, Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

— The Camberland County Educational Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting at Deering, Oct. 
23 and 29. Larkin Danton, of Boston, has been 
engaged to lecture one evening. 

— The Piscataquis County Association mét at 
Dover, Sept. 29 and 30, Principal W. J. Corthell, 
of Gorham, lectured one evening. 

— Mr. H. B. Sawyer, of Bath, becomes in- 
structor of manual training in the schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

— Tabalated school returns show the following 
in comparing the year 86 with ’87: Whole num- 
ber of pupils of school age, decrease 2U8; regis- 
tered in winter, increase 1,995; average attend- 
ance in winter, increase 630; registered in sum- 
mer, increase 1,312; average attendance in sum- 
mer, increase 2,003; per cent. of average attend- 
ance, increase .01; average length of terms, in- 
crease 1 week, 3 days; number of schoolhouses 
built in year, decrease 6; cost of houses built, in- 
crease $107.598 ; value of school property, increase 
$196,622; number of male teachers, decrease 50; 
number of female teachers, increase 211; teachers 
who are graduates of normal schools, increase 90 ; 
school resources, increase $47,158. 

— Mr. Fred L. Smith, Bowdoin, ’86, begins his 
third term as principal of the high school at 
Shapleigh. 

— The district school in East Lebanon is taught 
this fall by Miss Eda Simes, who has been a suc- 
cessful teacher in Acton, Me., and Milton, N. H. 

— Miss Etta E. Jones, lately of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, South Hadley, Mass., is teaching in 
North Lebanon. 

— The new academy building of the flourishing 
school, Oak Grove, Seminary, Vassalboro, was 
burned Sept. 1. ‘The gymnasium and stable were 
immediately converted into schoolrooms, when 
they also were burned Sept. 18. One little fellow 
was burned to death. Professor Jones and the 
trustees next morning rented Greenwood Hall, 
and thus the fall term is again in session. The 
town offers $2,000 to aid in rebuilding, and the 
town of Winthrop offers $5,000 to have the insti- 
tution located there. G, A. Harrington, a youth 
of fifteen years, in attendance upon the school, has 
been arrested charged with setting the fires. 

— The dates assigned for holding teachers’ in- 
stitutes in the state are as follow: Washington, 
Oct. 11 and 12; South Aroostook, Oct. 14 and 15; 
North Penobscot, Oct. 18 and 19; Waldo, Oct. 21 
and 22; West Oxford, Oct. 25 and 26; Cumber- 
land, Oct. 28 and 29; York, Noy. 1 and 2; An- 
droseoggin, Nov. 4 and 5; Kennebec, Nov. 11 and 
12. Several institutes have already been held. 
The local associations will fix the places of meet- 
ing. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
‘ — Colby Academy, New London, has 82 stu- 
ents. 
— St. Mary's School at Concord opened last 
week with four teachers and sixteen boarders. 

— Phillips-Exeter Academy has an entering 
class of 164, aud a total of 320 pupils. 

— A session of the Teachers’ Tostitute is to be 
held at Sandwich as soon as the Legislature ad- 
journs. 

— The Milton Mills High School is in charge of 
Mr. Edward W. Frentz, at one time a member of 
Colby, class of ’86, and lately a teacher in Somer- 
set, Mass, 

— The Franklin schools have just received a 
first prize awarded them for the exhibit of school 
work at the New Orleans Exposition. [t was sent 
more than a year ago, but was held at Portsmouth 
by mistake. 

— Miss Henrietta J. Wells, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been appointed teacher of Music and Greek at 
the Tilden Ladies’ Seminary at West Lebanon. 

— Miss Annie McLawry, teacher of Mathemat- 
ies and Natural Sciences at the Plymouth Normal 
School, has been engaged to teach at Fredonia, 
N. Y. Miss Williams, from the Oswego Normal 
School, sacceeds her. 

VERMONT. 


— Prof. Charles C. Brill has been elected su- 
rintendent and executive officer of the Norwich 
niversity, Northfield. 

— One of the classes of the Brattleboro High 


School is about to form an association for the pur- 
pose of holding a reunion every year. This is a 
plan which should receive the earnest support of 
every one who has ever been a student. Nothing 
is more pleasant than these annual gatherings of 
school friends. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

— Mr. Elmer H. Brackett, Bates, ’85, for two 
years in charge of the high school at Lisbon, Me., 
is principal of the high school in Groveland. 

— Dumner Academy, South Byfield, opens with 
the following corps of instructors: John W. 
Perkins, A.M., master; G. W. Towne (Harvard), 
mathematics; A. C. Crowell (Brown), modern 
languages ; Mrs. G. W. Towne, English branches ; 
John helder, teacher of music. Among the 
students newly entered is Mr. Momossuke Fuku- 
zawa, of Tokio, Japan, who makes English and 
French his special studies. 

— The Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Club will hold 
a meeting Saturday afternoon, the 8th inst., at 2 
o’clock, in the Quincy House, Boston. 

— Mr. John R. Marston, who has served for 
thirteen years as janitor of the Winship School, 
Boston, has resigned, and gone to Florida for his 
health. 

— Over 1,300 graduates were sent out last year 
from the various colleges and seminaries of Hamp- 
shire County. 

— On account of ill-health Mr. Charles Jameson 
has resigned his professorship at the Institute of 
Technology, Boston. 

— The trustees of Sanderson Academy at Ash- 
field held their annual meeting recently, and 
elected these officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, H. S. Ranney: vice-president, Rev. Jona- 
than Wadhams; treasurer, Alvan Hall; Secre- 
tary, Archibald D. Flower; executive committee, 
ae D. Flower, Frederick G. Howes, Alvan 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Brown University. — The college year opened 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, after a summer vacation of 
fourteen weeks. The freshman class numbers 


about ninety men, while the senior class is smaller | 


than usual. ——Prof. J. L, Lincoln, who has taught 
in the college for upward of fifty years, went to 
Europe in the summer and will spend the year 
abroad. Professor Poland takes the advanced 
Latin during Professor Lincoln’s absence. Mr. 
F. M. Bronson, of the class of ’84, will assist 
Professor Puland.——Prof. Winslow Upton, pro- 


fessor of Astronomy, has returned from his Ku-| 


ropean tour.——Several graduates of this and 
other colleges are pursuing post-graduate courses 
in the college. ——Mr. T. P. I, Goddard has gen- 
erously presented the college a valuable lot of 
land near the eollege grounds, as a building lot 
for Wilson Hall, which is soon to be erected with 
funds bequeathed by the late Hon. George F. 
Wilson. 

— Prof. E. B. Andrews, author of Institutes of 
Constitutional History, has recently published au- 
other volume entitled Institutes of General History. 

— Miss Lerria Tarbell, daughter of Supt. H. 
S. Tarbell, of Providence, and at one time a 
teacher in the State Normal School, was married, 
Tuesday, Sept. 20, to Mr. Winthrop E, Seariitt, 
of Watertown, Dakota. 

— Mr. Frederick W. Wing, of Providence is 
principal of the school in Kuightsville (Cranston). 

— Bishop Llarkins, in a sermon preached in the 
Cathedral, Providence, Sunday, Sept. 4, urged the 
Catholics of the city to send their children to the 

arish schools. The public schools of the city 
one a larger attendance than at any previous time 
in the history of the school system. 

— Prof. Jean E. Guilbert, instructor in French 
at the Providence High School, spent bis summer 
vacation in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

— Miss Carrie Rice, a former teacher in the 
Messer street school, Providence, was married, 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. 

— Prof. W. E. Wilson, teacher of sciences in the 
State Normal School, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools for the town of Johnston, the 
duties of either position occupying only a portion 
of his time. 

— The Johnston High School, Mr. E, H. French 
principal, aud Mus 5. Young, assistant, has en- 
tered upon a very prosperous term. The attend- 
ance at the Plain Farm primary school is unusu- 
ally large. 

— The coming meeting of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction gives promise of beiug an 
important one. Pres. Geo. A. Littlefield and the 
Committee of Arrangements have succeeded in 
making an excellent program. I: will be given in 
detail, at the usual time; but the following list 
will give some idea of what may be expected: 
Prin. W. Q. Scott, of Exeter, N. H., ** Elements 
of a Liberal Education’’; A. E. Winship, editor 
of the JOURNAL OF EpUCATION, ** The Need of 
an Americanized Psychology ”’ ; Superintendent 
Balliet of Reading, Penn., ‘‘ Development of 
Sense-Perception’’; Supt. James MeAlister, of 
Philadelphia, Manual Training’; Prin. Ray 


| Greene Huling, of the New Bedford (Mass.) High 

School, ‘‘School Discipline’’; Miss Ida 
| Gardner, of Providence, ‘‘ Moral Education” ; 
| Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, of Warren, superintendent 
of schools, ‘‘ Practical Education’? ; Mr. Luther 
of the Providence Journal staff, subject not an- 
nounced; Mr. Isaac B. Burgess, of Newport, sub- 
ject to be announced. Mr. Horace S. Tarbell, 
superintendent of public schools in Providence, 
will speak at one of the evening meetings, and 
readings will be furnished by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill and Mr. Mattison of Providence. The 
Question Box, an interesting feature of several 
recent meetings, will be in charge of Mr. Wm. T. 
Peck, principal of the Classical Department, Prov- 
idence High School. The Committee of Ar- 
arngements consists of Mr. Thos. B. Stockwell, 
Mr. Horace S. Tarbell, Mr. Dwight R. Adams, 
Mr. Wm. T. Peck, Miss Sarah Marble, and Miss 
Lizzie Hammett, with the president, treasurer, 
and secretary, 

— The Carpenter Street Primary and Interme- 
diate School is closed temporarily in consequence 
of the prevalence of scarlet fever. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The recent removal to Cohoes, N. Y., of Prin. 
C. F. Merrill of Willimantic, leaves vacant the 
presidency of the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Merrill has appointed as his suc- 
cessor Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich; and while 
the appointment has not been officially confirmed 
it is one which will doubtless receive the approval of 
every member of the Association, The next meet- 
ing comes in November. 

— Prof. J. A. Butterfield, instructor of music 
in the schools of the Central District, Norwich, 
recently received his degree in music as an ac- 
knowledgment of his success in the examination 
held by the National Music Teachers’ Association, 
in session at Indianapolis in ’86. Professor But- 
terfield merited this honor by making a percen- 
tage of 95. 

— Miss Lucy R. Bliss, and Mrs. Virginia Car- 
tis of the New Haven High School have resigned. 
The Board voted leave of absence to Mrs. Curtis 
|until her eyesight should be sufficiently restored 
| for her work. 


— Miss Ellen N. Clark, of Newton Centre, 
| Mass., takes the place of Mrs. Curtis in the New 
| Haven High School at a salary of $900. 

— Miss Alice J. Pettie, a graduate of Welles- 
| ley, is to teach in the high school at New Haven. 

— William W. Ater was recently expelled from 
Yale University for hazing. Complaint was made 
to the faculty by an outside party. 

— The Report of the New Haven Board and 
Superintendent of Schools this year is a valuable 
presentation of helpful facts for teachers and com- 
mittees. 

— Dr. Wm. H. Carmalt fills the vacancy in the! 
New Haven School Board caused by the death of 
Francis E. Harrison, which occurred in June. H 

— After discussing and experimenting several 


that the sessions of the high school begin at nine 
o'clock, and close at one o'clock. 


=a 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— Since 1870 the enrol!ed school population of 
the South has increased three hundred per cent. 

— In only ten states, and they are Southern, are 
there more male than female teachers. 

—The MeMaster University will ultimately re- 
ceive $800,000 by the will of the late Senator 
Me Master of Toronto, Canada. 

— The Marquis of Bute contemplates erecting 
and endowing a Catholic training college on the 
Falkland estate, Fifeshire, Scotland. This estate 
cost him £250,000. 

— Woman’s rights are well recognized ia por- 
tions of the West. Lowa has ten women who dis- 
charge creditably the duties entailed upon a county 
superintendent of schools. 

— The oldest living graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, Mr W. R. Sever, died on the 2d inst. at his 
home in Plymouth, Mass. He was 96 years old, 
and a member of the class of 1811. 

—A benevolent resident of Chicago will equip 
a training school for nurses to be connected with 
the Pittsfield (Mass.) House of Mercy, as a memo- 
rial of his son, Henry W. Bishop 3d, who died 
about two years ago, while attending Williams 
College. The cost will not exceed $25,000. 

— That the American government appreciates 
and honors men eminent for their culture was 
never more satisfactorily illustrated than by the 
recent appointment of President Angell of Michi- 
gan University to act with the Secretary of State 
in negotiating a new fishery treaty with Great 
Britain. 

— In 1882, the proportion of children attending 
schools in Lower Canada was one in twelve, while 
in the State of New York it was one in four, In- 


months, the New Haven board unanimously voted | 


Pas miles of Montreal, there was a school mis- 
. | tress thus unqualified.— Montreal Star. 


— When speaking of his proposed university 
Senator Leland Stanford of California recently 
said: ‘‘It will be built with a sole regard to the 
poor. No rich man’s son or daughter will want to 
go there. Due regard will be had to every want 
of the pupils, but nothing ornate or grand will be 
allow This institution will absorb my wealth, 
and be a monument to the memory of my son. 
The poor alone will be welcome; it will not be 
built for the rich.”’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From Sept. 29 to Oct. 5.) 

— The Sultan of Morocco is dead. 

— Cleveland on a western journey. 

— Mile. Aimée, the singer, is dead. 

— Prohibition defeated in Tennessee. 

— Michael Davitt in New York City. 

— John Swinton declines public office. 

— Fatal colliery disaster at Ashland, Pa. 

— Serious smashup on Cincinnati cable road. 
—A junior expelled from Yale for hazing. 
— Corn crop estimated at 1,300,000,000 bushels. 
a August Stoepel, the musical composer, is 


— Three more cholera deaths in New York 
Harbor. 
— Jenny Lind suffering from a stroke of par- 


— A strike anticipated among 1,500 Illinois coal 
miners. 

— Guerro and! Mier, Mexican towns, destroyed 
by floods. 

— Three hundred Chinese drowned off the coast 
of China. 

— Another ‘‘stay of proceedings’? granted 
Jake Sharp. 

— Judge Rea of Minnesota is the new G. A. R. 
Commander-in-Chief. 

— George Gould elected president of |the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. 

— Last month's decrease in the public debt 
amounted to $14,247,969. 

— We Volunteer the information that the Amer- 
ica’s cup will stay 4t home. 

— Sir Joseph W. Ridgeway succeeds General 
Buller as under secretary for Ireland. 

— President Diaz of Mexico proposed for a sec- 
ond term; General Gonzalez also a candidate. 

— Fanatical outrages upon Protestants in Mex- 
ico; the Clericals opposing the Liberal party. 

— The government agent in Montana asks for 
troops. The Crow Indians are becoming defiant. 

— Anarchy threatening at Morocco. A force of 
6,000 men sent there to protect Spanish interests. 

— Hon. Elihu Washburne is recovering from 
his attack of paralysis. His mind is unimpaired. 

— Mexico asks that all mail coming to her from 
New York be fumigated, on account of the cholera. 

— The Roman police seized the Pope’s jubilee 
medals because the word ‘‘Rex’’ was stamped 
upon them, 

— German men-of-war have seized the Samoan 
Islands, in spite of the protest of the United States 
and English consuls. 

—An African king named Jaga has been 
arrested under British authority, for preventing 
access to the interior. 

— The fog and smoke from bush fires so envel- 
oped Montres! last Thursday that trade was sus- 
pended. No trains or steamers could run, 

— Mr. Sweet, a Scotch lawyer, is the new chal- 
lenger for the America’s cup. His boat is to be 
designed by Watson, and will be built on the Clyde. 

— The revenue cutter Bear has seized three 
more small vessels, two American and one British, 
for illegal sealing in Behring Sea. 

— The Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company 
has severed its connection with the telegraph 


company. 


How to MARKET MANuscRIPT.—If you 
have any descriptive articles, poems, sketches, 
short stories, or pen and ink drawings that a 
wish published, send a 2-cent stamp to the Na- 
tional Literary & News Bureau, New York, for 
circular explaining how, and on what terms, they 
will sell them for you. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is on the 
wrapper. None are genuine without it. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly try ng every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 


credible as it may seem, a great proportion of 
the teachers could not read or write. Within 


ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


END STAMP for samples of 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 
Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Addres 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 


CHICAGO : 183, 185, 167 Wabash Av. 


ICHOLS LATIN SCHOOL, Lewiston, Me. College 
Preparation as 
I. F. FRISBEE, A. M., Principal. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ONGS OF HISTORY. By HezeKi1an BUTTER- 
worTa. Elegantly boun® in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


A Primer on a New Principle. 


A Primer for Use in Schools and 
Families for Teaching Correct 
and Distinct Articulation in 
Reading and Spenking. by C. W. 
KNUDSEN. 89 pp., 16mo, boards, 25 cts. 


The author aims to teach reading rapidly by a pho- 
netic system which pays special regard to the e rrect 
pronunciation and clear utterance of the pupils. He 
claims that the alphabet used is easily learned, and 
that the rules for speiling pronunciation 
have been f rmed so as to retain the ordinary spell- 
ing in as many words as possible, so that when pupils 
are promoted to ordinary books they very easily learn 
to read them. 

Address 


R. H. GOLDEN, Sours Norwatk, Or, 


Connon Schoo duction 


EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 


Teachers’ Agency. 


GOOD TEACHERS 


A MONTHLY MAG4ZINE DE- EDUCATORS. 

VOTED TO METHODS. G 
$3.00 Year. GOOD PLACES 
FOR 

Vigorous—TIntelligent. GOOD TEACHERS. 
It has struck out a new path. pene — 
Systematic instruction in Methods. | « 1 ig an honor to the profes- Fair Dealing, 

Eight Series of Copyrighted Ae 4 Trustworthy 
Articles. sion.” —E E. WHITE. Superintend. Reliable. 


“THER BEST TEACHERS’ PAPER 
I HAVE EVZR SEEN.” 


Send for sample copy. 


Address 
WM. A. MOWRY, President. 


—Wmn. T 
cord, Mass. 


ent Schools, Cincinnatt. 


“ Admirably condneted, Fills a 
place never #0 well filled before.” 
. LL. D., Con- 


Committees constantly applying. 
Teachers for all 


Send for Circulars. 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price 
English Course. - - Welsh John C Buckbee, Chicago, 
Tho Saved the 5 ,etc. - - 

life Notes; er. Fifty Outlook, - - - Hagee Lee «& Shepard, Boston, 60 

Wadsworth Longfellow. - - - i7 
of the Saxon Shore. GP Putnam’s Sons, NY, 

he Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. - - - 3 B 

The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England. 25 
in the Time of Christ. Stapter Ac Armstrong & Son, ny, +4 
Tale of — Toland J B Lippincott Co, Phila, | +4 

‘ - - - Carey 
- Phelps Houghton, Miffiin, & Co, Bos ton, 14 
American Authors and Their Birthdays. - - - Roe 135 
Wit, Wisdom, and Beauties of Shakespeare. - Ward 2 ny :> 
Gurden’s Garden. - - pS NY, 5 00 

vols.) - ayne ° 
Royal Girls. - - Sherwood D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 
Blackmore JW. Lovell & Co, NY, 20 

Secret. - - - Desbeaux 
Philosophy of Theism. - Bowne Harper & Bros, ny, 
Ancient Cities of the New World. - 
Holmes Goo W Dillingham, N.Y, 1 50 

- Shaw J Ogilvie & Co, N Y, 25 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Wuar Dip Ir.—It often happens that, when 
we have been doctoring for a new ailment, to our 
surprise some old complaint suddenly disappears, 
and we are at a loss to account for it. We cannot 
say whether it was the medicine we had taken or 
whether it was the change produced in us by the 
effort nature made to cast off our disease, and by 
the aid of some medicine reaching the nerve cer- 
tres, and thus revitalizing the system. The follow- 
ing are two very reiarkable cases, that seem almost 
too wonderful to be true. 

The first is from Mrs. Sarah Fisher, of Fishertown, 
Indian Territory, dated January 21, 1886: 

“I have completely recovered from erysipelas and 
rheumatism by the use of your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. I threw away my crutches three months 
ago, and now can walk as well as anyone. We have 
a large store here, and doa great deal of business, 
and some days they get so pushedghat I have to go 
in and help. The people are all surprised to see me 
looking so well, after being so low and crippled. I 
tell them Compound Oxygen did it for me.” 

The following statement is by a mother who writes 
from Plainfield, New Jersey, about her child, who 
has not yet finished her growth: 

“We have tried Compound Oxygen with good re- 
sults, we think, in the case of our daughter. For 
four years the right limb was shorter than the other, 
and we had to have her wear acork shoe. Within 
two weeks past we have found the limbs at the feet 
to be of the same length, have bought the ordinary 
shoes, and she walks as well and even better than 
during the latter part of her wearing the high shoes. 
Whether this is a direct result of the Compound Oxy- 
gen I cannot say, but it certainly looks to be. Her 
general health is so much improved from the autumn, 
when she began the Treatment, I desire to continue 
it, and trust to see even greater results. I request 
you, therefore, to send at your earliest convenience a 
second course of your Home Treatment.” 

If you would like to know more of this wonderful 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘* Break, break, break! ’’—the dishes in the 
hands of waiters more used to college than 
crockery. 

ApvVIcE TO MotHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— Even a doctor who speaks only one language, 
may yet understand a great many tongues. 


I HAVE NOT used all of one bottle yet. I suf- 
fered from catarrh for twelve years, experiencing 
the nauseating dropping in the throat peculiar to 
that disease, and nose-bleed almost daily. I tried 
various remedies without benefit until last April, 
when I saw Ely’s Cream Balm advertised in the 
Boston Budget, I procured a bottle, and, since the 
first day’s use have had no bleeding; the soreness 
is entirely gone. —D. G. DAVIDSON, with the 
Boston Budget, formerly with Boston Journal, 


“ No living author surpasses him, and 


remedial agent, write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia Pa. A treatise of nearly 
two hundred pages mailed free to all applicants. 


ONE of the best Boarding Schools for Boys in 
the nation is Greylock Institute, at South Williams- 
town, Mass., Prof. George F. Mills, A.M., prin- 
cipal. The location, outfit, personal care and 
oversight, thoroughness of instruction through an 
extensive course of stndies, are all that anxious 
parents can desire. For full information, appli- 
cation may be made to Orcutt, 3 Som- 
erset street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomel Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

staurants supplied with the best. Hofse 
railroads to depots. “You 
rfor less money atthe Grand Uniou 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city. 


“Gives PARENTS INFORMATION OF THE 
Best ScHOooLs.’’—The manager of the N. E. 
Bureau of Education is much gratified by the ex- 
pressed satisfaction of parents whose sons and 
daughters have been placed in schools by his ad- 
vice. He claims to know where the best schools 
are. No charge for such information. Apply to 
HirAM Orcutt, 3 Somerset street, Boston. 


MusIcAL.—Wanted, in a first-class college in 
New Mexico, a man and his wife to take charge of 
the musical department, capable of giving instruc- 
tion in Vocal and Instrumental Music, including 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Horn, Voice Culture, Elo- 
cution, and Choir Singing. Salary, first year, 
$1,000 to $1,400; second year, $1,500 to $2,000. 


Apply immediately to HinAM OrcurT, Manager, 


N. £. Bureau of Education, 3 Somerset street. 


only one or two approach him, in the 
power of picturing not merely places, but 
persons, — with minute and fairly start- 
ling fidelity.” — CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE INVADERS, 12mo. $1.25. 
WHAT TO DO. 12mo. $1.25. 
By Count Lyor N. Toustot, author of ‘ Anna Kare- 
nina,” My Religion,” My Confession,” &c. 
TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Handy Volume Edition. Complete in Eight Volumes. 
Cloth, $6.00; Parchment, $10.50; Half Calf, $12.00; 
Am, Seal Russia, $15.00; Full Calf, $21.00; Padded 
Calf, $25.00; Tree Calf, $30.00. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
a SARAH_K. BOLTON, author of ‘“ Poor Boys who 


ecame Famous,” “ Girls who Became Famous, ” 
&c. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS 
QUEENS. 


By LyDIA Hoyt FARMER, author of “ Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


WHO SAVED THE SHIP! 
By J. A. K. th f * ” 4 ” 
Riverside Museum,” "$1 a 
MES. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. 


By Mrs. LypIA P. SHILLABER. 
Fourth edition now 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Select Stories for Opening Exercises 
IN SCHOOLS. 


Compiled and Published by Gxo. F. BAss, 


This book contains a sufficient ber of selecti i 
A.. rose and poetry, to last ONE YEAR, without 
Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Address 


GEORGE F. BASS, School No. 3, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Supervising Principal, Indianapolis Schools. 


paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 


eo COLLEGE OF 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Cc. 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


A new method of Analysis, Natural Re 
oughly taught. Scientine and practical week 


A. M., Secretary, 36 B 


term opens October 11, 1887. For FC departm 
romfleld St., Boston, Mass. 


ORATORY, 


WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


the principles of the Philosophy of Expressio = 
ent. Degrees conferred, — 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


a<s Send for Price Lists. 


EACH ERS?’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


ENLARGED. descriptive cata- bf 1000 Best books 
The best and most po “a Textbook on the erties Cehanen you for School Libra- 
subject of Elocution. Largest stock ; largest us. 


ensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole) » 1. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al) ch 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 25 Clintoa Place, N.Y. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
n response to the request for illustrative reading — 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the additjon 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 


Edition for 1887-88 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa it i , 


departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 

sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated FOGR APHY 

in the body of the work. . 
PRICES. 

300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, $1.25 
To teachers for examination, - 1.00 
Introduction price, -75 

These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished. Correspondence solicited. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres Complete. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 


Flexible Cloth. Price 60 cts. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, annusieid 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 857 


Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston 


+ 


N 


There will be found certain stories in the language of man which, in various forms, are common among 
all nations from the most ignorant to the most intelligent. These are the stories of Mythology, — they have 
come down to us from antiquity in both art and literature, from a period so remote that thelr origin is lost; 
but they have in all times and among all nations furnished subjects of what is best in literature and art. 

Those who read these stories for the first time will be supprised to find how much they explain, of 
which they previously had but a vague idea, not only in art and literature, but in all manner of su!- 
jects of everyday life and occupations. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that we have made an arrangement by which our readers of the 
JOURNAL can secure all of these valuable books free of cost. 


By renewing for one year your own subscription, and sending us one new name to the JOURNAL 
together with five dollars ($5.00), you can secure either one of the following books absolutely free : 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY; or, Legends of King Arthur. “Stories of 
the Round Table,’’ “‘ The Crusades,’ ‘‘ Robin Hood,”’ ete. By Tuomas Butrincu. A 
new, enlarged, and revised edition. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; or, Beauties of Mythology. By Tuomas Bui- 
FINCH, A new and enlarged edition, containing over one hundred illustrations from Ancient 
Paintings and Statuary. Bound in cloth, regular price, $2.50. 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE; or, Romance of The Middle Ages. 
By Tuomas Butriycu. LIllustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


(GS Will send all three of the above books to sendi five new 
tions to the JouRNAL, porter with $12.50, ing Us subscrip” 
tS DONT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! We may never be able t 
offer you anything like it again. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


‘ormation or circular, address L. M. SAUNDERSON, 
eow 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


~ West Newton English and Classical Schoo! 


suth year begins Wednesday, Sept 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 

nt and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
or Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 

ners (10th year) reopens October ist. 
Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, Principal, 
1333 Pine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


H Training for Voic 

School of Expression, 

Courses for all professions 1 to 20 hours a week. 

Special classes for Teachers Sats. and evenings. 

Courses of Lectures, Teachers’ use of the Voice, 
ete.. begins Sept. 24,3 P.M. Tickets 

Send or call, 10 to 1, 8. 8. Curny, Pa.D., Freeman 
Place, 154% Beacon Street, Boston. {d) 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY- HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 BoyLsTon ;STREET, Boston 
(very near the ere J Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


A School for the application of the New Philosophy 
of Expression to the Speech Arts. 

Practical in its Work. Thorough in its Training. 

The Newest Thought. The Best Methods. . 

The 15th year opens October 6th, 1887. Complete 
Courses for the Study of Expression. A Full Course 
of Two Years. A Partial Course of One Year. 

{d) MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


LATFORM LECTURES. 


Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 


For terms, dates of delivery, etc., address 
BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, New York City. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston corner of Berkeley Street, Boston.. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Business, and 
Special courses systematically arranged, and taught 
by a corps of thirteen teachers. 

Daily drill and instruction in a thoroughly equip- 
ped Gymnasium. Particular attention given to prep- 
aration for 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AND 


INSTITUTION OF TECHNOLOCY. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, AND HAGAR, Principals. 

References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL.D.; Hon. William 
Gaston, LL.D.. Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A, 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL.D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. Fourth year opens Sept, 26. 
Principals can be seen daily. 

Catalogues on demand, 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale. 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industria! drawing. 
For Particulars apply = 
school, 1679 Washington Deacon House 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Stare NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
aor For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. RussE xu, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S Ladies only. catal address the 
Prineipal. DB Haaak, Ph.D. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 


address 
J. C. Principal, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The frontispiece of the October Century is a 
striking portrait of Harriet Beecher Stowe, engraved 
by T. Johnson from a photograph by Sarony. This 
portrait is apropos of a paper by James Lane Allen, 
entitled “Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’ at Home in 


Kentucky.” “The American Game of Foot-Ball ” is 
the subject of a paper by Professor Alexander John- 
ston of Princeton College, in which the development 
of the Rugby game on this side of the Atlantic is de- 
scribed, an aspects of the game are con 
sidered. This paper is admirably illustrated with 
spirited drawings by Irving R. Wiles Mr. Stedman 
contributes a yg tt of criticism entitled * Twelve 
Years of Britis ng,” being chiefly extracts from 
the forthcoming supplement to the next edition of 

Victorian Poets,” most of which, it will be remem- 
bered, appeared in The Century. The later work of 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, and the younger 
English os here receives critical attention. ne 
Lincoln history consists of a concise recital of the 
Secession Movement as exhibited in Congress, in the 
Cabinet of Buchanan, and in the correspondence of 
certain of the Southern leaders. The papers in the 
War Series consist of ‘Marching Through Geergia 
and the Carolinas,” by Capt. Daniel Oakey; “Sher- 
man’s March from Savannah to Bentonville.” by 
General Henry W. Slocum; and “ The Battle of Ben- 
tonville,”” by General Wade Hampton; these papers 
presenting a graphic view of Sherman’s oper. tions 
after Atlanta, which is re-enforced by a number of 
interesting pictures. many of which are from war- 
time photographs or sketches. The poetry of the 
number includes contributions by Richard E. Burton, 
lien M H. Gates. Julia C. R. Dorr, Samuel W. Duf- 
field, Sarah M. B. Piatt. Helen Gray Cone, Louise 
imogen Guiney, and Robert Buros Wilson. In 
* Topies of the Time” are editorial articles entitled 
“Soldier and Citizen,” “ Personal Records of the 
War,” “The Last Hope of the Mormons,” “The 
Jury System,” and “Shall Immigration be Re- 
stricted ?” There are “Open Letters” on Christ- 
ian Union and Pending Public Questions,” by Rev. 
William Chauncy Langdon; and a note on “ Secret 
Societies in Co.lege,” by the Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson. 


— The October number of Harper’s Magazine is rich 
with drawings by Abbey, Frost, Pyle, Reinhart, Fenn, 
Gibson, Du Maurier, and copies of Sargent’s paint- 
ings. The writers for this number are Henry James, 
Kate Field, E. C. Stedman, Miss Woolson, Blanche 


Willis Howard, Rebecca Harding Davis, Amélie 
Rives, Bishup Hurst, besides the novelists Howells 
and Miss Meara, and the department editors 
George William Curtis, Charies Dudley Warner, an 
others. The opening articie, “Our Summer’s Out- 
ing,” is au autobiographical story by Kate Field, tell- 
ing the experiences of a vacation party in a cen- 
tral New York village. Frost cleverly illustrates 
the story. Henry James contributes a skillful criti- 
cism of the young artist, John 8. Sargent, which is 
illustrated by a portrait aud three specimens of Sar- 
= paintings. The smallest of American Repub- 
ics (Custa Rica) is interestingly described by the 
author of the article on Chili in the last number, 
with an abundance ofillustrations. Dr. Coan givesa 
brief treatise upon “The Curative Uses of Water,” 
in its various forms. The poems of the number are 
“Aaron Burrs woes. by E. C. Stedman, illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle; “A Mood,” by Amélie 
Kives; ** To a Most Comely Lady,” by Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney. A masterly little love story by Miss 

oolson, entitled **‘ At the Chateau of Corinne,” cen- 
tres upon the famous Swiss home of Madame De 
Staél. The Drawer is opened with an e«say from 
Charles Dudley Warner on Conversation, and con- 
tains, among other good things, an illustrated poem 
by “ Jacob Strauss,” and a page by Du Maurier. 


— The Forum, for October, edited by Lorrettus 8. 
Metcalf, and published by the Forum Publishing Co., 
97 Fifth Avenue, New York City, at $5.00 a year, 
single copies, 50 cents, contains ten papers of unusual 


ability upon timely topics. Hon. John G. Carlisle of 
Keutucky treats of *‘ The Continuance of Democratic 
Rule”; bishup F. D. Huntington of New York, on 
* Education aud Lawilessnuess,”— a paper every edu- 
eator should read; Judge William D. Kelley of Peun- 
sylvania, on ** The Treasury Surplus”; Prof, thomas 
Davidson of New Jersey, on “ Aristocracy and Hu 
mauity”; Rey. J. Coleman Adams of Chicago on the 
question, “ ls America Europeanizing ?” ; Prof. E. J. 
V. Huiginn, on “The Anathema or the Roman 
Chureh”’ ; General Viscount Wolsely on “ Queen 
Victoria’s Reign” ; Prof. J. Peter Lesley, on the 
question, ** What is the Object of Life?” ; Jean- 
uette L. Gilder on * Books that Have Helped Me” ; 
hhichard Proctor on Ousting Shakespeare,’’ and 
Alice Wellington Rollins on fhe New Uncle Tom’s 
Vabin.” Thoughtful readers will flud the Forum one 
of the most suggestive and valuable monthites iu the 
world, it deserves the popularity and success that 
it — earned among the best elasses of American 
readers. 


— The November issue of the Magazine of Art will 
contain an etching by L. Monzies, of Emile Wauters’ 
picture, ‘‘ The Madvess of Hugo Van der Goes”; a 


biographical sketch of ‘‘ Emile Wauters,’’ by M. H. 
Spielman, with six illustrations; “ New Cvips for 
Uld,” by Lewis F. Day, with thirty-two examples; a 
second chapter on * Mr. Sala’s House,’’ by Bessie 
Caralampi, illustrated from drawings by E. H. Fit 
chew; “Art in tts Relation to History,” by Wyke 
Bayliss, with a full-page engraving by O. L. Lacvuur, 
of Turner’s picture, ** Ulysses austiog Poly phe- 
mus”; “Flint Knapping,” by H. F. ison, with 
illustrations by Lance Speed ; and ‘The Americans at 
the Salon,” by Ciaude Phillips, with engravings from 
piciures by Chas Sprague-Pearce, Ridgway Knight, 
Bridgman, Walter Gay, and Elizabeth J. Gardner. 


—The October issue of St. Nicholas closes Vol. 
XIV., a volume certainly not less interesting, beauti- 
ful and comprehensive than those of previous years. 
Among the choice things of this issue are a charming 
stury, * Au Ivy Spray,” by Miss Alcott; one of Frank 
RK. Siockton’s capital “Personally Conducted ”’ papers 
on“ The Low Countries and the Rhine,” with illus- 
trations of the many iuteresting scenes described; 
“General Grant at Vicksburg,” by Gen. Adam 
Badeau, and * The Boyhood of John Greenle f Whit 
tier,” delightfully told by W. H. Rideing; while Nora 
Perry, Mary Mapes Dodge, Rossiter Johnson, Frank 
Sherman, Alice Wellington Rollins, Juanita Staffora. 
Jessie C. Glassier, John R. Coryeil, and Margaret 
Vandegrift are among other contributors. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for October; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Eclectic, for October; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for October; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagunails. 

American Art Lilustrated, for September; terms, 
$2504 year. Boston: American Art Mayazine Co. 
Good Housekeeping for October 1; terms, $2.50 a 
year. Springfield, Mass.: Clark W. ise & Co. 
The Fountain, for October; terms, $1.00 a year. 


York, Pa.; W. H. Shelley. 


— 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


TESTIM NI should always be dated and printed 


5, 

Miss , whom you recommended to us at a salar 
of —— thousand dollars, proves a real treasure. e 
shall never accept another teacher except through a 
agency. 

ho has any confidence in such an advertisement as 
that? But this means something. 

From Principal Elbert 8. Boughton, Union, N. ¥. 

To say that your work in my behalf was brief and 
effectual, would be saying a good thing rather mildly. A 
week and a half from registration in your agency, 1 wes 
at work in the school obtained through recommendation 
by you — Sept. 22, 1887. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 
©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


A FEW of the peneee filled this season are the follow- 

ing : rincipals and Supts., $1600, Cohoes, 
Long Island City ; $1350, Herkimer; #1 , Sandy Hill, 
N. Y¥., ; 000, Newark, N. J., Sharon 


pe 
550, New Rochelle, Yonkers, Poughkeepsie (2), N. Y.* 


UNION AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 


W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


‘Fhe Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK, 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 7 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


TEACHERS WANTED in the South and West. 
Address, with stamp, S0UTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 


N 0 FE F FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in vid com- 
petent Teachers with 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP, 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “‘ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
American ‘eachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau Ve, 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


AND UNIVERSITIES. 
E. M. COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17TH STREET, 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, N. Y. City . 


KINDERGARTEN | 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to $50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


WANTED, 


For children and work, a strong, well cultivated 
young woman who will be content in a quiet family, 
and is fitted to work or supervise work in all depart- 
ments of the house. She must be fond of children, 
to share in the care of the two youngest members, 
under three years, and teach two boys of 14 qa 
ddress MRS. E. K. LEARNED, 
1t Florence, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Academy in N. Y. State, an assistant 
lady teacher of Eiementary English, with A«tronomy 
and Botany, who, desires to pursue her studies, and 
is willing to accept board and tuition in payment for 
a portion of her own time spent in teaching. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife,— 
the man qualified to mannes and the wife to teach. 
A good wen ag those adapted to the work. 
pply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


A GOVERNESS WANTED 


In a first-class family in Iowa. Qualifications re- 
quired : “ English branches, Latin. German, Music, 
and Singing.”” A member of the Methodist Church 
very much preferred. Salary, $350 and home. 
Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals te Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agrecer 
N. 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at Dru sts; by mail, re 
ects, EL BROTHERS 235 reenwich 


Cleanses the|” 


‘It iS Never Too Late to Register 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
—principals and assistants ; Classica/,—ancient and 
modern; Literature (college positions); Music,— 
vocal and instrumental; Elocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
secure positions, both regular and accidental. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


“Your methods have pleased me very much, and 

your facilities are, I know, unsurpassed. Hence I 

apply te you for an assistant teacher with confidence.” 
Westerly, R. I., Aug. 12, 1887. F. H. 8. 


“IT wish to thank you for what you have done for 
me this season. I have been connected, at different 
times, with nearly all the permanent school agencies, 
but from no other have I received such satisfactory 
service as from the agency under your care.” 

Woburn, Aug. 4, 1887. H. 8. R. 


“TI have accepted the school at Prospect Hill, at 
$550 salary, and am much pleased with it, and sin- 
cerely grateful to you for your assistance.” 

helburne Falls, Aug. 7, 1887.”’ B. C. B. 


On accepting a $2000 position for himself and wife 
he writes! “Tam greatly pleased with vour gervice 


me. 
New Hartford, N. ¥. 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only twenty minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ waik from the station, — an elegant House, 
with all modern improvements, containing 22 rooms; 
stable for three horses; 48,000 feet of land, fronting 
two streets ; os whole costing $50,000,— will be 
sold for $12,000. Terms easy. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


B SALE. School property and good school in 
Feration. TRACHERS’ BURBAU, 1403 N.19th $t.,Phila, 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH, 


With Detailed Examples and an Inquiry into the Definition of Poetry. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 


EME 


RITUS PROFESSOR OF LOGIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


auxiliary to the enlarged 


volume is 
The present as just been published. 


the first part of which h 


mate of their respective merits. 
lessons on the leading qualities of sty 


edition of the author's E 
It embraces principally 
j i : the proper mode of teaching Eng 
review of, the A brief sketeh of the rhetorical methe 
le. 3. An inquiry into the definition of poetry. 


PRICE, $1.25. 


the three following topics: 1. A 
lish. together with a critical esti- 
il, followed by a series of select 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. 


. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James CABoT. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; 


half calf, $6.00. 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, 
i equipped in every respect to write his 
a 4 incorporated it in many letters 


hy. He a 
extracts from Mr, Emerson's journal, 
bringing out distinctly the nobility of Mr. Emerson’s 

1e depth and purity of his thought, the 


racter, tl 
Capea loyalty of his friends, and the rofound and 


gracious influence of his writings and of his life. 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, author of ‘‘ The 
‘Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’”’ ete. 1 vol. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Dr. Holmes’s account of his hundred memorable 


in England last year is full of interest, not only 
saythe graceful and impressive incidents it recalls, 
but for its abundant felicities of thought and ex- 


pression. 


The Gates Between. 


By ExizAnetu Stuart author of 
“Gates Ajar,”’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’’ ete. 
lvol. 16mo, $1.25. 

Like the two other stories named here, this relates 
tothe Unseen. It is not a cemmon “ ghost’’ story, 
or a tale of the supernatural told merely to excite in- 
terest; but an exceedingly interesting narrative of 
the inevitable, giving the possible experience and 
remedial discipline of a bard and selfish nature in 
the life after death. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Mosrs 
Corr TYLER, author of ‘‘ A History of Ameri- 
can Literature,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A thoroughly engaging account of a man who con- 


tributed to the American Revolution not only an elo- 
quence which has made him immortal, but political 


Jack the Fisherman. 


By STUART Puevrs. With illas- 
trations by C. W. REED. 50 cents. 

This little book presents in attractive form one of 
Miss Phelps’s most powerful and pathetic stories, de- 
seribing the life, labors, and temptations of a fisher- 
man ; the love and constancy of woman ; and the 
pitiful desolation wrought by intemperance. 


Knitters in the Sun. 


A book of Short Stories. By OcTAVE THANET. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS: The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay; The Bishop’s 
Vagabond; Mrs. Finlay’s Elizabethan Chair; A Com- 
munist’s Wife; Schopenhauer on Lake Pepin; Fath- 
er Quinnailon’s Convert; ‘Ma’ Bowlin’”; Half a 
Curse; Whitsun Harp, Regulator. 

Freshness of subject, vigor and grace of narration. 
and simplicity and charm of style render this book 
peculiarly attractive. It is a proof of the London 
apenas generous remark that Americans write 
the best short stories. 


The World to Come. 

A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable, and 
devout sermons by WM. BURNET WRIGHT, 
revently pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, 
Boston, and author of ‘‘ Ancient Cities.’’ 1 
vol. 16mo, $1.25, 


The Fireside Hawthorne. 

THe CoMPLETE WoRKS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. Fireside Edition. In six vol- 
umes, l6mo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00. (Sold 


in sets.) 

A compact and inexpensive edition of Hawthorne’s 
incomparable romances, novels, short stories, and 
note books, printed on large type. 


Wit, Wisdom, and Beauty of 
Shakespeare. 
Selected by C.S. WARD. 16mo, fall gilt, $1.25. 


_ These selections have been made with excellent 
judgment and taste, and contain complete passages 


counsel of a breadth and wisdom which entitles him 
to rank among American statesmen whom we do 
well to honor. 


embracing many of the wise, pungent, and beautiful 
thoughts which abound in Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent by mail, 


postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFELIN, & CO., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dk. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway. 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
of Rome; 
omson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Lessons. 
ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
HMatchison’s Physiology and 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMI 
151 Wabash Ave., 24 Franklin 8t., 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 


ERENCE BOOKS in this coustey. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
678 8 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.W. 


Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 crs. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


CoOwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“It makes the teachi 
possible in the Common Scheel 


and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
B ‘ d F TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But sen ourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten pets 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THA NEW A. W. P. 


Pree Hand Drawing Pencil. 
Single Samples Free, 


Address, 
8dicational Department, 
EBERHARD FABER, 
S45.547 St. we. 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW City. 


I@- Read the announcement of 


the New England Publishing Com- 


pany to Subscribers of The Journal, on page 206. 


nglish Composition and Rhetoric, F 


Music in Schools. | 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
on for the school, by J. D 
ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of ap ropriate 
hymns of an unsectarian character, careful y classi- 
fied and set to popular and “ singable Tunes, for 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection uf Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 
for entertainments and other special occasions. 


OR SONG LESSONS, The National 
school singer, by GEORGE F. Roor. 
Bright, new music for the ~~ J school, embracing 
song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open- 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
the schoolroom. 

OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 

READING, Jepson’s Music Read- 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 
ist, by JAMEs F, RYAN, Prin. of Public School, 
Brooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
pased on the French “ Chiffre’’ system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 


Burnap’s Poly- 


technic, U. C. BURNAP and W. J. 

ETMORE. A collection of music for schools, class- 

es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. 


er" Do not select your Music Books without vz 
a look at these books. Returnable copies for exam 
nation on application. Address 
A. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St... NEW YORK. 


H. B, CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 

A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 
OUTLINES OF & © . LAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCil. OL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDA\-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial rd at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 


gency, ‘ar ass. 
79 AVENUE. 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar By ANY OTHER” 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
Author of ane Seditor of 
12mo, cloth, - = 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor P1., N. Y. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geography. 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers! Players ! Singers! 


- | Should now select and purchase Music Books for t)ejr 


use and pleasure during the ensuing Fal! and Winter 

OLIVER Ditson & Co. issue Sheet Music jy suc}, 
immense quantities that it is perfectly impossi}|. 
to advertise it. All new publications are faithfully 
described in their interesting ani 
valuable 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


($1.00 pe year) which every one needs. 
Lookout for the imprint of OLIVER Ditson & Co 
on the music you purchase. They do not care to 
ublish anything but the best music, and their name 
8 a guarantee of merit. 
Send for Lists, Catalogues, and Descriptions of any 
Music or Music Book wanted. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS! 


PLANTATION AND JUBILEE SONGS. 
Newest and Best Collection. 30 cts. 


EMANUEL. Oratorio by Trowbridge. $1.00: 
$9.00 per doz. New. An American Oratorio. 


JEHOVAH’S PRAISE. Church Musie Book. 
$1.00; $9.00 perdoz. Emerson’s newest and best. 


UNITED VOICES. For Common Schools. 50 
cts ; $4.80 per doz. Justout. Charming Schoo! 
Song Collection. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choir and Class. 


By 8S. W. Straus. The richest Church Anthems. 
st sacred and secular selections. Beautifu| 
easy pieces for beginning classes. Unsurpassed voice 
culture and inimitable sight-reading exercises. 
the book for Choirs, Classes, etc. 304 pp.; (twice as 
large as most singing- books). . 
ta Ever New. For classes, etc. 50 cents. 


HAPPY MOMENTS. New. The best Day 
choo sing ng book. 50cents. 

(ce The Singiug Teacher’s Melper. 50 cts. 
One free copy to any teacher who orders not less 
than one dozen of the above books. 

BEAUTIFUL SONCS. For Sunday Schools. 
Just published. LZxtraordinary merit in both 
words and music. 35 cents. 

One copy of any of the above books for exam- 
ination with a view to adoption, as follows: Choir and 
Class, 60 cts.; Ever New, 30 cts. ;, Happy Moments, 
30 cts.; Beautiful Songs, 20cts. No free copies. Pages 
free. Catalogues Sree Be sure aud examine them. 

S. W, STRAUB & CO., Pub., 243 State St.,C hicago, Jil. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining } Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. ~« 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
and Second Readers, ‘ 
Institute, Grammar, and High School 
.40 


Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts « f 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., - 64 
Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 
25 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . . . 1.50 
Curve Tracing. . . - 12mo 1.00 


Merriman’s Geodesy, . . . . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
Least Squares. . . .8vo, “ 2.00 

Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ “ 1.25 

Rice and Johnson’s 

Differential Calculus, . . . . . 8vo, “ 3.50 


Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “‘ 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. = 2.00 
—— Trigonometry... .. . .12mo,“ 1.00 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


ored plates. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 
The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo, full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


With special reference to the nature 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


Sketches of 
Cloth, 325 pp. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 427m 


Cc. F, STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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